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SCHOOL LIBRARIES 








HE AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY issues 
over two hundred books for children’s reading, 
which are to be found on the shelves of the 

leading school libraries of the country. They pro- 
vide reading for children of all ages that is attrac- 
tive, yet healthy, absorbing, yet of some real value. 
Among them are standard works of literature, famous 
stories, books of travel, accounts of great men, his- 
torical stories, stories of birds and animals, stories of 
foreign lands and peoples, and entertaining fairy tales. 

They are books for reading, not merely for study. 

In every: particular of contents and mechanical 
make-up they are fully up to the required library 





standard. The Committee on Beekbinding of the 
American Library AssociationStated, in a recent re- 
port, that after a comparative test of the durability 
of the books of the twenty-eight leading publishers of 
juvenile books, those issued by the American Book 
Company were found to possess wearing qualities 
superior to those of any other publisher. 

We invite correspondence from al! who are in- 
terested in obtaining good books for school libraries. 
We shall be happy to furnish any information de- 
sired, and will gladly send on request an illustrated 
Guide to Good Reading, describing in detail 228 
choice books for children. 


AA Few Recent Publications 





BALDWIN’S Don Quixote for Young People $0.50 


Stories of the Mitteu. cass. 8 oS 50 
CARPENTER’S How the World is Housed. . 60 
COOPER’S Last of the [ohicans (Haight).. 35 

Adventures of Pathfinder (Haight)...... 35 
FARIIER’S Nature [lyths of Many Lands.. .45 


FOOTE & SKINNER’S lakers and De- 


fenders of Agterica .izges...: ish......%: .60 


GILMORE’s Birds Through the Year....... .50 





GUERBER’S Story of Old France... .. $0.65 
Story of flodernm France............ .65 
HAAREN & POLAND’S Famous [len of 
Modern Times.......... ee Pe eS, .50 
LUCIA’S Stories of American Discoverers 
for Little Americans........... akon -40 
OTIS’S Calvert of Maryland............... 35 
Mary of Plymouth...... Be may, ¥ 35 
Peter of New Amsterdam ss ho eae .35 
Richard of Jamestown... eo. ts eee .35 
Ruth of Beston..... pene 35 
Stephen of Philadelphia. cubes .35 





Send for our Catalogue 1104, 





“Good Books for Libraries,’’ 
ranged list that is indispensable to every teacher. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


ae A DERRIBLE TRAGEDY. 
; - * Not since the disaster to the Gen- 
eral Slocum has New York city wit- 
nessed a tragedy equal to the fire In 


pi. a shirt-waist factory at the corner of 


es Washington place and Greene street 
‘on Saturday afternoon, March 25. 
ps _ The factory was in the three upper 
Bk tee ot stories of a ten-story building. The 
bow rooms were crowded with machines 
as close as they could be placed, and 
the inflammable material with which 
’ : the industry was carried on was 
hanging from lines and strewn over 
the floors. The employees, most of 
whom were young Italian girls, were 
just getting ready to leave their 
work, when the fire broke out in one 
of the rooms and spread with such 
Hak rapidity that in a few moments 
fe everything was ablaze. Some of 
: those who were near the exits es- 
caped; but t! thers were trapped, 
and did uot fling them- 
se}\ irom the windows to be 
to deati’ en.the paveivent 
were burned to «'eath in the rooms 
or on the stairs. inher? was but on. 
fire escape, and that so si*nated as 
to be useless; and the doors, it is 
stated, not only opened inward but 
were locked besides. One hundred 
and forty-one bodies were taken 

from the ruins. 


AGAIN THE MBAT-PACKERS. 


The ten wealthy and influential 
Chicago citizens who were indicted 
some time ago for conspiracy in re- 
if straint of trade under the Sherman 
law, in connection with the National 
Packing Company, must stand trial 
in the eriminal prosecution which 
the government has brought against 
them. That is the ruling of Judge 
Carpenter of the United States dis- 
triet court, and it is final. The 
packers had hoped to escape trial 
through the so-called “immunity 
bath” granted them in 1906 on ac- 
count of their testimony before the 
grand jury. But Jydge Carpenter 
unkindly insists that this immunity 
could at most cover only offences 
prior to the date on which it was 
granted; and that it cannot possibly 
apply to subsequent offences of the 
same sort committed down to 1910. 
He goes further, and rules that, in 
tracing the history of the alleged 
conspiracy. it will be permissible to 
make use of evidence previously 
given regarding events prior to 1806. 
There are seven counts in each in- 
dictment, and on each of them a sen- 
tence of fine and imprisonment is 
possible. 


PMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 
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a) By a unanimous decision, but with 


expressions of regret, the New York 
i court of appeals has found against 
oy the constitutionality of the Work- 
| men’s Compulsory Compensation 
Act, enacted last year by the New 
York legislature after the model of 
the British Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act. The law was designed for 
4 the protection of employees in cer- 
BS hI tain extra-hazardous trades, and it 


Se ree 


if made the employers liable for in- 
eh juries received, even when there had 
at been no negligence on their part. 
4 In the case of death from such in- 
juries, the employer was liable to 
4 the amount of twelve hundred times 
; the daily wage, up to $3,000; and in 
| case of total or partial disability, he 
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was liable to the amount of half the 
weekly wage, which might be ex- 
tended over eight years. The court 
holds that this penalty is a violation 
of the constitutional prohibition 
against the taking of property with- 
out due process of law. 


STRANGE SHIFTS IN RUSSIAN 
POLITICS. 


The political aspect of affairs has 
shifted during the last few days in 
Russia with ‘bewildering rapidity. 
Premier Stolypin resigned because 
the council of the empire rejected a 
favorite measure of his for a larger 
measure of self-government in nine 
western provinces. His successor 
was appointed and entered upon the 
construction. of a new ministry 
when, all of a sudden, Stolypin was 
recalled, and was given full power 
by the Czar to carry out his policy. 
To this end, he suspended from the 
council of the empire the members 
who were most obnoxious to him; 
and the Czar issued a rescript sus- 
pending both the Duma _ and the 

neil of the empire for three days, 
and “ts interval the enactment of 

measure by imperial 
ree, OV ie heads of both bodies, 
pr imed. Whatever the 
MeP bus this particular measure 
may have peen, its enactment in this 
summary fashion does not leave 
much of constitutional government. 


A RACE FOR THE SOUTH POLE. 


It is no longer. since Peary’s 
achievement, the north pole but the 
south pole which is the lure of ex- 
plorers. The British expedition, led 
by Captain Scott, which went out In 
the Terra Nova*last summer, has es- 
tablished itself in winter quarters at 
MeMurdo Sound, and will divide into 
two parties for the work of explora- 
tion. On its way back from placing 
the Scott party, the Terra Nova 
made the unexpected discovery that 
the Norwegian expedition, led by 
Captain Amundsen, which went out 
in Nansen's old ship, the Fram, was 


comfortably established in winter 
quarters at the Bay of Whales. Re- 
cently, a Japanese expedition left 


Wellington, New Zealand, proclaim- 
ing its resolve to discover the south 
pole or die in the attempt. A 
fourth expedition, with the same 
goal in view, is about starting from 
Australia. Rear-Admiral Peary 
must sometimes sigh that he is not 
able to join in this exciting free-to- 
all Antaretic race. 
CABINET CHANGES IN MEXICO. 
As a preliminary to the assem- 
bling of the Mexican Congress, and, 
—as officially explained—with a 
view to promoting the interests of 
peace and the institution of reforms, 
President Diaz’s ministry has re- 
signed in a body, and has been suc- 
ceeded by a group of new and much 
younger men. The extreme age of 
the members of the retiring cabinet, 
the youngest of whom was sixty- 
five years old, and several much 
older, has been one of the grievances 
of the more progressive elements. 
Only two members of the old cabi- 
net remain in the new. Among 
those who disappear is Mr. Creel, 
the minister of foreign affairs, so 
long a potent figure in Mexican af- 
fairs. His place is taken by Senor 
de la Barra, who has won general 
respect as ambassador at Washing- 
ton. 
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THE CAMORRIST TRIAL. 


The trial of the Camorrists at 
Viterbo, Italy, has attracted world- 
wide attention. The _—iprisoners, 
about thirty in number, are charged 
with the murder of a former asso- 
ciate and his wife; and the evidence: 
turns mainly upon the confession of 
an informer, who, for obvious pru- 
dential reasons, is confined in a sin- 
gle cage in the courtroom, while the 
prisoners, with the exception of a 
priest who is accused of a share in 
the crime, are huddled together in 
one large cage, against the bars of 
which they beat in futile rage when 
excited by the testimony. The 
Camorra, of which all these men are 
members, is a secret society, which 
for years has terrorized Naples by 
its bloody crimes. The particular 
crime for which the accused are on 
trial was committed more than four 
years ago, but the collection of evi- 
dence was a slow and difficult mat- 
ter. As for the jurors, they will be 
in deadly peril if they find a verdict 
of guilty. 


THE MAFIA AT CHICAGO. 


But, while attention is directed to 
the operations of this powerful se- 
eret society in the place of its origin, 
it is not to be forgotten that similar 
practices among Italian immigrants 
are a source of great and growing 
danger in this country. The Mafia 
or “black-hand” society carries on its 
dastardly work of blackmail and 
murder in our Jarge American cities, 
and rarely meets the punishment 
which its crimes deserve. It is es- 
pecially rampant in Chicago, where 
an assassination or a bomb explosion 
occurs almost weekly. During the 
last fourteen months, not less than 
thirty-six murders in Chicago are 
directly traceable to this society; and 


when any of its members are 
brought to trial for their crimes 
judges and jurors are immediately 


the recipients of sanguinary threats. 
Federal Judge Landis is the latest 
object of the Mafia’s menaces. 


ONLY THREE DAYS’ GRACE. 


The Russian government grew 
suddenly weary of the delays and 
evasions of the Chinese foreign of- 
fice, and on March 25 served notice 
upon the government at Pekin that, 
if it did not receive within three 
days an exhaustive and satisfactory 
reply, conceding all the demands 
which it had made under the treaty 
of 1881, it would hold the Chinese 
government responsible for the con- 
sequences. The reply came within 
the prescribed time, and, on the sur- 
facé, alt least, it conveyed the de- 
sired concessions; but it was so pro- 
lix, so involved, and contained so 
much that was susceptible of differ- 
ing interpretations that it is doubt- 
ful whether it will do more than tto 
delay the crisis. 





A man in Ohio recently sought an 
expert in oil, because he believed 
that he had struck oil on his land. 
He brought a sample in a bottle. 
Evidently he had been in a_ great 
hurry, and had hastily grabbed the 
first bottle at hand, for when the 
chemist had duly analyzed the sam- 
ple submitted he sent the following 
telegraphic report: “Find no trace of 
oil. You have struck paregoric.” 
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TWO NEW 
a “Record Breaking” Series 


THE SUMMERS READERS 


By MAUD SUNNERS 
The Literature of Childhood Presented in the 
Language of Childhood 


Profusely and Beautifully Illustrated from Original Drawings 


By LUCY FITCH PERKINS 











od A Sane Phonic Method, developing the Thought Element 
sal through Action, Rhy thm and Seand Superior to any series 
a s primary readers ever published in Simplicity of Method, 
aaa iterary Content, and in Mechanical Excellence. Valuable 

Re either as Basal or Supplementary. The Teacher’s Manual 
provides daily lessons worked out in detail for the guidance of 


Ree the teacher. 
eS PRIMER . . . 306. SECOND READER . . 420. 
ae FIRST READER . 36¢. MANUAL .*. . . . 5Oe 


ie GOODWIN’S COURSE IN 
ed SEWING 
ae By EMMA E. GOODWIN, of New York 


ne A new three-book series of thoroughly graded and practical 
pe Sewing Books, carefully and completely illustrated, for pu- 
ils and teachers. 
Ie ee you can now introduce graded instruction in Sewing in your 
nos op schools, whether you employ a special supervisor of Domestic 
a Science or not, and at a minimum of expense. Tissue paper 
patterns accompany Books II. and III., free. 


BOOK I, 50c. BOOK HI, 60c, BOOK Ill, 60c. 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


FRANK D. BEATTYS & COMPANY 


225 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK CITY 




















The Name of Louis Prang 


HE name of Louis Prang has stood for 40 
years for “leadership” in the publication 
of Drawing Books and the manufacture 

of Water Colors for school use. The vary latest 
movement in Art Education in this country, 

i. e., to relate Art and Industry, finds expres- 
sion in the ‘Progressive Drawing Books” 
which we have recently published. These 
books present a very simple and carefully graded 
course in Industrial Art in a form that makes it 
practical for the grade teacher and, therefore, of 
actual assistance to the busy Supervisor. Do 
you know these books? 


PROGRESSIVE DRAWING BOOKS. Books I, 
II, and III 
Price Per Dozen, $1.80 
PROGRESSIVE DRAWING ' BOOKS. 
IV, V, VI, VII and VII 


Price Per Dozen, 82.40" 


ss 


‘‘Prang Water Colors’’ for 40 Years 
the Standard! 


YOUR correspondence is inbited 





Books 














The Prang Educational Company 


New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 
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To Superintendents and 


Boards of Education 


Are you looking for Teachers of Music, 
Drawing or any Special Subjects taught 
in Public Schools? If so, here are 
some facts regarding this school which 
may be of interest to you. 











For more than twenty years we have 
made a specialty of training young 

men and women to teach these special 
subjects. Our graduates are teaching in 
every state in the country, and they are 
in great demand. All our courses are de- 
signed especially for Public School work. 














ea ceraere! 
Exclusively to. 
Training Teachers 
Public School Special an 


TheThomas Normal Training School 


Music, Drawing,Domestic se 

Science, Domestic Art, Man- 

‘ual Training, Physical 
Training. 


WHAT THE SCHOOLMASTER SAID 


NE of the Masters of a grammar school in Boston said recently, “Il use several kinds of 
pencils in my school work, some are better than others, and they are used 

fer different purposes; but when | want the best | always order Dixon’s.” 
are not only used almost exclusively in Boston, but in other cities as well, where a high 
standard of work is required. Send sixteen cents in stamps for abundant samples. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO.., 



















To these facts, in connection with our strong 
Faculty and the thorough training we give, 
we owe our success. Several large buildings 
are devoted exclusively to school work. 
Our equipmentis modern and complete, 
the Faculty competent, and the practical 
basis upon which the school is run is 
recognized.by educators every where. 


invite correspondence from 
Superintendents of Schools and 
Boards of Education. Catalogue and 
full information will be furnished on 
application. Address 

THE SECRETARY, 
3020 North Grand Boulevard West, Detroit, Mich. 
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Jersey City, N. J. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


Education as Growth: or The 
Culture of Character 


By L. H. Jones, President of the Michigan State 
Normal College, Y psilanti. 
PRICE, $1.25 


This book, principally for parents and teachers, 
makes simple applications of the latest results in 
the study of psychology to the problems of home 
and schooleducation. The chapter headings,—Self- 
activity, Self-revelation, Self-direction, and Self- 
realization, fully exemplify the order of the unfold- 
ing thought. 

No one is better qualified to speak on topics of 
this kind than President Jones, and what he says 
in this volume is of vital interest to every teacher 
and educator. 


OTHER BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 


Scott: Social Education 
Hall: Aspects of Child Life and Education 
Moral Training in the Public Schools 








Ginn and Company 


PUBLISHERS 
29 Beacon Street, 





Boston 
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AS TO THE TEACHING 
OF SPELLING 


PELLING is seldom really taught. What has 
passed as teaching is no more than testing. 
Teachers have been satisfied to place a list of words 
in the pupil’s hands and to test him on his ability to 
hold them in mind by ‘a dead lift of memory.” 


Out of the fruitlessness of such methods has come 
the tendency to abandon all spelling lessons. Yet 
as long as a language is written, the words must be 
spelled; and they cannot be correctly spelled with- 
out conscious attention to the letters. 


That spelling may be really taught so as to give the 
pupil a mastery of words is shown in the New-World 
Spellers. The authors have here provided for each 
grade a series of practical lessons which lead the 
pupil to acquire the spelling habit—the habit of 
scrutinizing words in a way to make them his per- 
manent possession. The method compasses in- 
finitely more than a testing on the words given in 
the Speller. It develops a habit of accurate obser- 
vation that will enable the pupil to spell any words 
he needs to use. It teaches him how fo spell. 





WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Publishers 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 














THE HIGH SCHOOL: ITS WEAK- 
NESSES AND SUGGESTED WNODIFI- 
CATIONS 
By W. A. Baldwin Principal Hyannis, Mass., Normal School. 


Price 5 cents each 


New England Publishing Co. 
29-A Beacon St., Boston 











ILLUSTRATED EXERCISES IN 
DESIGN 


BY ELIZABETH GARRABRANT BRANCH 


A beautiful new book on Design, fully illus- 
trated in black and white. Now on the 
press. The order of development is logically 
presented in eight chapters covering— 
SPACING (Straight Lines and Curves) 
PRINCIPLES (Composition and Design Units) 
RHYTHM (Lines, Movement, Units) 
PICTURES (Spacing, Balance, Rhythm) 


70 pages, size 7 x 11 Price per copy, $1.25 
Advance Orders now being taken 


The Prang Educational Company 
113 University Place, New York 

















Any Underwood 
Operator 


knows why the majority of Commercial Schools 
throughout the country teach the UNDERWOOD. 


Any Underwood operator can tell you why the ma- 
jority of typewriters in the majority of Commercial 
Schools throughout the country are UNDER- 
WOODS. 

Any Underwood operator can tell you that the 
BEST positions in the business world are UNDER- 
WOOD positions. 

Any Underwood operator will tell you that 
UNDERWOOD operators are always in demand. 

Ask any Underwood operator or write 


Underwood Typewriter Company 


(INCORPORATED) 


241 Broadway New York 
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LOOKING ABOUT. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


IRON KANGE OF MICHIGAN. 

The story of the Upper Peninsula is interesting. 
When the United States government gave this 
strip of lake-bound forest to Michigan the gift 
was in no sense appreciated. It was regarded 
much as Alaska was by most Americans when it 
was purchased. 

The story was given me by Superintendent E. 
L. Parmenter of Dickinson county 
in the Upper Peninsula at a time 
when it was easy to appreciate it. 
We were snowed in at a hotel, with a 
wild blizzard roaring without. We 
had been invited to evening dinner in 
the luxurious home of the principal 
mine owner thereabouts. Of course 
that was impossible, and as I had no 
Upper Peninsula stories to tell, while 
he had them in abundance, he did the 
entertaining. 

The “Toledo war’ was responsible 
for Michigan having the Upper Pen- 
insula. When Ohio had limits as- 
signed her, the federal authorities 
sent surveyors to run a line due east 
from the southernmost point of Lake Michi- 
gan. They failed to get the point of the lake 
farthest south, but ran a line from a_ point 
about five miles north. All went well till 
Michigan was established as a_ territory, 
when her officials discovered that strip of 
hers that Ohio claimed, and Toledo was in that 
strip, and to give Michigan that which was justly 
hers would make Toledo a Michigan city, to 
which her people decidedly objected, and they 
literally armed all their able-bodied men and offi- 
cered them and prepared to resist, to the last 
drop of blood, the encroachments of Michigan. 

All this was exceedingly distasteful to the 
federal officials, whose faulty survey was _ re- 
sponsible for it, and so they induced Michigan to 
yield her claim to a narrow strip for the entire 
Upper Peninsula. It was not considered a 
square deal by the territorial officers, but it was 
better than war. The Toledo war was bloodless. 

IRON MOUNTAIN. 

Mr. Parmenter is easily the most eminently suc- 
cessful superintendent, in point of thorough and 
skilful administration of a county’s schools, of 
anyone it has been my pleasure to meet. He has 
been induced to write for us of some of the con- 
ditions which have led me to say what has but 
now been said. 

Of the Iron Mountain schools an account will 


be given later, as will be given a description of the ° 


special features of its iron mine. 





SUPT. R. A. BRANDT, 
Iron River, Michigan. 


IRON RIVER. 


The Iron Range of Michigan. is making a 
record on schoolhouses and equipment. © Iron 
River, Stambaugh, Bessemer, Wakefield, and 
Ironwood have elegant buildings with the best of 
everything, and Iron Mountain is to take her 
turn in the near future. 

Since it was my privilege to make the dedi- 
catory address in the case of the 
Iron River building,I will go into de- 
tail in connection with that building. 
Of course it has the equipment and 
features of all the best schoolhouses, 
but the latest things are of especial 
interest. Liquid soap and paper 
towels are in every lavatory. The 
ventilation scheme has been installed 
regardless of cost. Of course the 
heating plant with the thermostadt in 
every room and hall way is in per- 
fect working order, and, beyond all, 
there is a plan for the automatic pro- 
vision of moisture to any degree de- 
sired by the principal. 

In every room is a hygrometer, 
which can be set at any desired degree of moisture 
for the building, and the humidifier does the rest. 
The scheme is very simple. 

In the path of the heated air that goes to the 
pipes for distribution to the various parts of the 
building is a drum composed of perforated rods. 
When the humidistadt reports a lowering of 
moisture the steam is let into these perforated 
tubes, and the air takes it up and carries it 
through the building until the humidistadt cries 
“enough,” and the steam is shut off. 

The vacuum cleanser is the best ever, by far 
the best ever. It was installed at the expense of 
$1,000. It has every conceivable brush for every 
feature of desk, floor, and wall. And above all 
else, it has an aluminum hose, the first I have 
seen. It is so light that a child can use it, and so 
pliable that it can be used as a rubber hose can 
never be. 

All this, and much more, is in working order 
up here in the heart of the iron mines in a vast 
peninsula which was offered as a mere consola- 
tion prize for the loss of Toledo. 

Superintendent R. A. Brandt has evolved an 
ideal high school from the standpoint of sanita- 
tion. 


STAMBAUGH. 


Iron River has as a running mate, Stambaugh, 
a mining community of the same character as to 
mines, and with the same educational enthusi- 
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asm, and Superintendent H. M. Armstrong has 
kept them in step with Iron River until they 
have a new high school building with some fea- 
_ tures that surpass the Iron River building, nota- 
‘ bly the gymnasium, with its gallery. It would 
surprise anyone not conversant with the Iron 
Mountain country to see the way these superin- 
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tendents and boards of education get the latest 
and best of everything. These fellows never 
pinch a cent before they spend it; they scarcely 
look at it first. In Iron River about sixty-five 
per cent. of the taxes is paid by the mine owners, 
and in Stambaugh about eighty-five per cent. of it 





is so paid. 
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PARENS IRATUS: HIS CAUSE AND CURE.—(I.) 


BY WILLIAM 


McANDREW; 


Principal of the Washington Irving High School, New York City. 


I, too, in my day have read many books on edu- 


cation. They seem to me to have a good deal of 
what might appear to be pure science. Their 
formulae are calculated for a vacuum. They 


disregard the element of friction. This following 
trial will not content the educational expert. It 
would not have been thrust upon you but for the 
fact that on the editorial staff of this Review is 
one of my boys of twenty years ago, who asked 
for “something.” 

I bought a letter file in 1887. The habit has 
endured. I have just gone through a large pile 
of letters sent twenty-three years ago by fathers 
and mothers regarding their children then attend- 
ing our Chicago high school. I seem to have 
been walking through a cemetery. Willie, Ollie, 
Danny, and all the affectionately labeled person- 
alities are dead, some without successors. But 
many of them are transformed into men and 
women averaging forty years of age; some, con- 
structors of huge buildings; Some, shrewd and 
shifty accumulators of dollars; some, honest, 
steady, reliable citizens; some, dignified mothers 
of beautiful children; some, soilers of other 
homes than their own. Some few are making 


in life the sort of records which they made in 
school, but so many are at such a wide variance 
from what we rated them day by day as to incline 
me to abstain from any eulogy of teachers’ rat- 
principals’ judgments, or high schools’ as- 
sistance of the survival of the fittest. 

In these twenty-three years the style of letter 
written by parents to the schoolmaster doesn’t 
seem to me to have undergone much change. 

Dear Sir [writes a city official, February 7, 1887]: I 
have no time to be bothered witn your letters about the 
school work of my daughter Queenie. I have noted 
from month to month her low standing in lattin but 
have not been disturbed by it believing she was in the 
hands of teachers competent to educate her. I believe 
she is as capable and industrious as the average pupil 
and believe that if the effort expended in writing letters 
criticizing her standing had been given to assisting her 
the, result would have been different. It seems to me 
that your duties lie in the direction of ascertaining the 
causes of failure and in correcting them rather than in 
humiliating your pupils by mailing to the parent a let- 
ter of the character that I have been honored with. 


On my desk is a letter of October 27, 1910, to 
a teacher in our present school:— 
Dear Madam: Please do not bother 


ings, 
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about the standing of my daughter. I and my ancestors 
before me have paid taxes in this city for seventy-five 
years and we send our children to be taught, not to be 
complained about. If instead of writing letters you 
would explain your lessons to May and would teach 
them to her you would not need to waste postage. 


I cannot complain that letters like these occur 
in large numbers. On the contrary, many of the 
cheeriest and most grateful sort are in the pack. 
But this essay is concerned with the stings of the 
schoolmaster’s life which come from the angry pa. 

The rudeness of parental letters depressed me 
so deeply in the early days that I became afraid 
that I was myself of such inferior personality as 
to draw this sort of missile fire. But once in the 
office of the eminent William C. Collar in his 
school in polite Boston he handed me a letter 
which had just come from the father of one of his 
boys. It made the worst notes I had received 
seem like invitations to tea. The contempt we 
get is for the profession, not for the professor. 

The irate parent will be with us through this 
generation. The school has not yet acclimated 
him. Teachers dread an interview with him as 
acutely as they did in 1887. They will let a child 
fail rather than write home. What causes ira 
parentis? Do you think our own incompetency a 
prominent factor? 

During these twenty-three years there have 
been at one time and another about four hundred 
of us teachers working in various sized groups, 
of which I have been one individual. I cannot 
count more than ten who seemed to have a clear 
and persistent idea of what we should bring chil- 
dren to be or who made use of our daily exer- 
cises in a way that resulted in a high-grade de- 
velopment of children. Of my college profes- 
sors and of my previous teachers, I can recall 
only four or five who seemed to know what I 
needed and how to get me to profit by it. Dur- 
ing most of my time as a teacher I have been con- 
cerned with “covering the subject” in the cases 
of such of the children as responded. Upon the 
others I used a traditional process which was in 
no intelligent way different from my presentation 
of the subject to everybody. When I began to 
teach, twenty-five years ago, the habit of a princi- 
pal or superintendent of thoroughly testing 
whether the children had been really taught or 
not was going out of fashion. In the schools 
with whieh I am familiar, now, such means of 
keeping up efficient teaching are less in use than 
then. In analyses of causes of failure of children 
made by school authorities I never see “poor 
teaching” mentioned as one, and yet I cannot get 
away from the suspicion that in every declaration 
of the angry father that “we ought to know how 
to make his boy succeed” there is enough of 
truth to make us chary of flatly contradicting 
him. 

Everybody is teachable. Every soul has 
abilities. Some personalities run along at 
qquarter-power and fail. What are we for if it be 
not to awaken the sluggish, the lazy, the impu- 
<ient, the ones who do not like us? The others 
would succeed for anyone. If we propose our- 
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selves as teachers, it means that we are of especial 
service to those who need a teacher. The com- 
placent attitude of giving out the lessons and 
hearing them recited by such as study them 
brings us very little ahead. Isn’t it true that a 
school administration should require a teacher 
more and more to study the mental disease of the 
delinquent and to apply specific treatment for 
curing him? 

It hardly helps matters to complain. There 
seems too much of the condemnatory in the let- 
ters sent home. Like begets like. The answer 
that comes back is abuse. The failing student 
claims that injustice has been done him. “He 
whispered once and ever since the teacher has 
failed him.” If no teacher ever made so foolish 
a mistake as this, such charges would die out. 
But teachers do juggle their scholarship marks to 
punish for deportment. Teachers do “get down 
on children.” There is not any kind of unfair- 
ness, pettiness, prejudice, or tyranny that school 
people are free from, any more than there is any 
other class of people that is wholly free from 
sin. 

I have found that the positive rather than the 
negative kind of letter home does the most good. 
“Your daughter Myrtle is in my class, and some- 
times recites well. If I could get her to keep up 
to such a grade all the time she would pass. 
What can you suggest to help me?” “I am hop- 
ing and expecting to get Margaret through her 
Latin this term. I shall, if she does better. 
Could you see me and advise me about her?” 

I don’t get every teacher to take to notices 
like these. They tell me such letters are not 
severe enough and will do no good. Perhaps it’s 
a matter of temperament. Encouragement in- 
creases my moderate powers. Failure and threat 
of failure paralyze them. In this I am in good 
company, as witness the letters and diaries of 
Washington Irving, Nathaniel Hawthorne, John 
Wesley, Andrew D. White, and "Gene Wood. 

When pater iratus calls and begins loud talk I 
send for his offspring and the teacher immedi- 
ately. Or rather, I go after them myself, to pre- 
vent the parent’s expression to me of complaints 
more fervid than the man ever will utter when the 
woman herself is present. On the way I say to 
the teacher alone: “Listen to him calmly. Let 
him talk himself out. If he begins to cross- 
question you, don’t defend. Let me re-ask such 
questions as I think pertinent. Then you ask him 
what he thinks you ought to have done. Be very 
careful not to show any feeling of indignation or 
contempt, for we are public servants.. He’s one 
of the public. We can’t teach him much, but 
we'll not give him any cause to criticise our 
manners.” 

This complaint of the manner is too powerful 
a weapon to put into the hands of the angry 
caller. 
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The constitution of the state prohibits the use 
of the Bible in the public schools of Louisiana, 
California, Utah, and Washington, while the -con- 
stitution of North Dakota provides the.Bible shall 
not be excluded from any public school. 
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CHILD LABOR. 


BY DR. C. W. ELIOT, 
President Emeritus of Harvard University. 


I suppose there are certain industries that can- 
not be successfully carried on without the labor 
of children. To this I can only say that if any 
cannot be carried on successfully without the 
labor of children under fourteen years, it ought 
not to be carried on. No work done for the in- 
dustries of the country can compensate for the 
harm done the children. 

In this field the national child labor committee 
has been hard at work for six years. Has it ac- 
complished anything? Yes, decidedly! 

To begin with, a first child labor law has been 
enacted in five states. Some states have had 
such laws, but in six years this organization has 
succeeded in getting passed five new laws. In 
the next place, they have succeeded in getting 
enacted in seven states compulsory education 
laws. 

At first thought setting the age limit at four- 
teen years may seem arbitrary. The law has to 
meet the general situation, however; has to set 
a limit that will suit the great majority. The 
committee has succeeded in getting this limit 
adopted in seventeen states. 

Regarding an eight-hour day limit for children, 
it is necessary there again to set some arbitrary 
limit. I believe that it is an error to try to get a 
uniform rule for adults, but for children it seems 
best that they should work under a uniform 
eight-hour day. 

Among the other successes of the national 
committee is that of getting enacted in six years 
laws in eighteen states to prevent night work by 
children under sixteen years of age. The proof 
of a child’s age is very difficult to get at, particu- 
latly in the new-come population—the alien 
population. This is made the harder since, in the 
majority of our states, we have no adequate 
registry of births and deaths. 

The certificate of physical fitness for work is 
a great protection for children. In thirteen 
states new laws for the exhibiting of a certificate 
before the child is employed have been secured 
by the committee. 

With the reform in our child labor conditions 
there is another reform which must come—the 
reform of the system of public school instruction. 
When children cease to labor they must go to 
school. On the whole, we do not succeed in 
keeping the immense majority of children in our 
schools as long as we ought. One reason for 
this is that we cannot retain the interest of chil- 
dren in their studies. And we cannot get hold 
of good results from children who spend some 
five hours a day in bad air and in overheated 
rooms, 

The lack of interest is in part due to the pro- 
gram of study. To remedy conditions there 
should be the introduction of more manual work 
and the introduction of more industrial education 
for children in their older years——Address. 
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ECONOMIC VALUE OF SCHOOL INSPECTION. 
BY JOHN V. GALLAGHER, M. D., 
Milford, Mass. 

School inspection has become so generally ac- 
cepted and adopted throughout the civilized 
world that it needs no supporting argument to 
recommend its continuance. However, there 
are some who are perhaps not sufficiently ac- 
quainted with its aims and attainments, who may 
ask: “What does it amount to? What does it 
cost? What does it save? Has it any financial 
or commercial value, or is it another fad? How 
can it be made to pay a fair dividend upon the 
time and money invested?” These, to be sure, 
are hard questions to answer, but we have every 
reason to believe that they can be answered, and. 
answered satisfactorily. 

Writers upon economic questions differ widely 
in the estimate which they place upon the value of 
a good citizen to his country. I have read that 
a child brought to the age of twenty-one years. 
in good physical and mental condition is worth to 
the state $4,000. I have also read that $150,000 
would be nearer to the true value in money. 
Without attempting to decide this knotty ques- 
tion, we are all prepared to admit that a healthy 
young man or young woman of twenty-one years: 
is a distinct asset to any community, that he or 
she is immeasurably more desirable than an in- 
valid or an imbecile of equal age. 

Economically, we must consider the fruits of 
labor as the criterion by which to judge the worth 
of a citizen. 

A child allowed to grow up with a curved 
spine, with poor teeth, with enlarged tonsils, and 
adenoids, which tend to weaken him mentally as 
well as physically, is not so productive nor so- 
valuable to the state as the strong, perfectly de- 
veloped youth. 

The results of school inspection in many cities. 
and states show conclusively, and our own results 
agree with them, that the slow child, the one who 
is compelled to repeat one or more of his school 
years, is too often the child whose physical con- 
dition is not up to par, and that in many cases 
his condition might have been bettered if it had 
been attended to in early life. So we have a 
very personal and selfish interest in having as 
few as possible physically defective children in our 
schools. For the cost of each child’s school— 
ing for one year in the state of Massachusetts is 
in the vicinity of $25—the actual cost to the town 
or city that educates him. 

In Milford last year about 160 pupils failed of 
promotion—eight per cent. of the total num-- 
ber of pupils. That means that 160 pupils must 
have an extra year of schooling. They must go 
nine years instead of eight before reaching high: 
school—thirteen years instead of twelve before 
completing their course. Figuring the average 
cost at $25 per pupil, it will cost the town $4,000: 
to give an extra year at school to 160 pupils. Of 
course, not all of those who were kept back can 
be classed as physically defective, but a great 
many of them can be so classed, and many of 
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their physical defects might be remedied with ad- 
vantage to themselves, their parents, and the 
town. 

With the prospect of saving some portion of 
this $4,000, is it not worth while, from a mercen- 
ary point of view, to make some effort to im- 
prove the physical condition of our pupils? 

Even if the entire amount were to be spent in 
the effort, we should still have a balance on‘ the 
profit side of our account in the increased health 
and happiness of our people, and the difference 
between a strong, productive citizen and a weak, 
unproductive, or perhaps burdensome invalid. 

But we are for the time being confining our- 
selves to the practical aspect of the problem; and 
the question, immediately arises: “What steps 
can be taken to bring about this desirable result?” 
The first step has been taken. School inspection 
detects many of the defects which are considered 
prejudicial to the child’s welfare and advance- 
ment, and reports are sent to the parents in every 
case thought worthy of attention. Some of the 
parents have already profited by these reports, 
and the teachers have seen good results follow. 

But there are parents who are still in a state of 
apathy, who do not appear to appreciate what 
is being done for their children, pay no attention 
to the notices sent them that their child’s teeth 
need attention, that his throat is obstructed by 
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large tonsils, or that his breathing is seriously af- 
fected by adenoid growths in the naso-pharynx. 
In some instances, their apathy seems almost 
criminal in neglecting bad cases. I am inclined 
to believe that this matter may be taken out of 
their hands at some not far-distant date and done: 
for them by a more far-sighted parent—the state. 

Then there are poor people who perhaps can- 
not afford the expense of expert medical advice, 
or the cost of a pair of glasses, or of an opera- 
tion for the removal of adenoids, This is the 
great problem. This is the pathetic side of our 
work,—parents who appreciate fully the needs of 
their children and are unable to supply them. In. 
the large cities where there are free hospital 
clinics and dispensaries much good is done for 
such cases, but in smaller communities many of: 
them are neglected and suffer in consequence. 

Before long, the question is going to present it- 
self as to whether we are doing our full duty to 
the pupil when we point out his defects and leave 
him still defective; whether it would not be wise 
for a town to furnish, free of charge, the ser- 
vices of physicians and surgeons and expert spe- 
cialists to such pupils as are unable to secure 
them otherwise. Four thousand dollars would 
do a great deal each year in this line, and good 
returns would surely be received from the in- 
vestment.—Address. 
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THE WASTE OF WAR. 
BY LAURA MAY SNYDER. 


The immediate cost of war in money paid for 
troops and for supplies, in property destroyed, in 
business prostrated, and in lives lost, the after 
cost of war in interest due on debts occasioned 
by the war, in pensions paid, in sickness, suffer- 
ing, and in untold misery of those who survive, 
all this cost, or nearly all, is waste. Expendi- 
ture for war is waste because it is expenditure for 
that which harms and does not benefit mankind. 

Of the ordinary income of one government, 
seventy per cent. is squandered on preparation 
for that which destroys, while only thirty-hun- 
dredths goes for that which is of real use. The 
most enormous waste is the waste of men, of 
precious lives. Wars rob a nation of its young, 
most vigorous men, leaving mostly weaklings to 
survive. 

The waste is foolish, especially that which re- 
sults from preparation made for possible future 
war. How much wiser it would be to put forth 
effort to overcome internal, less material, but, 
nevertheless, injurious foes—ignorance, disease, 
and crime! 

The Library of Congress at our nation’s capi- 
tal was built for a little less than half the cost of 
a single ship of war. Its maintenance is but 
three-fourths of what is needed to keep one bat- 
tleship afloat. Yet battleships grow antiquated 


*Extracts from essays at Keystone State Normal School, Kutz- 
town, Pa. 
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soon while the library will continue to serve the 
needs of generations yet unborn. To build the 
Panama canal will not cost more than eight 
years’ increase in the nation’s armament. The 
cost of building a single battleship and keeping it 
for twenty years would build, at $20,000 each, 
1,400 churches, or purchase at $4,000 each, 7,000 
farms, or give, at $500 yearly, a four-years’ col- 
lege course to 14,000 youths. 

Of all the factors tending to avoid this waste 
commerce will likely prove, at least at first, the 
most effective. When war is even rumored 
commerce begins to fail. This is an age of com- 
merce. Men and nations are commercially de- 
pendent on one another. 

Men are beginning to understand that erection 
and maintenance of training schools, constructiom 
of better roads, conservation of forest lands, in- 
vestment of tuberculosis camps, encouragement 
of invention and of scientific researcliare far more 
profitable as well as worthier and better objects 


of expenditure than war. 
——9—— 


UNITED NATIONS. 
BY ALBERT ROGER KRATZ. 
Wherever men live together, government is 


necessary. In early times most government was 
by force. Great advance, however, has been 
made. 


If it be possible that minor states may unite in 
one strong government, under which differences 
may be settled peacefully, why may not the na- 
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tions form a similarly effective federation? 

It is a dark reflection on twentieth century 
civilization that while people can be governed by 
law within national territory, nations in order 
to secure their rights must resort to force. 

It is highly important that some plan should be 
formed by which international disputes may be 
settled peaceably. What now seems lacking is 
federation of world powers, with completely or- 
ganized international government, having three 
departments, such as our own nation now enjoys. 
In such a system a legislative body, representing 
all the nations, would be necessary. There would 
also have to be an imternational judicial tribunal 
and an executive department. Whether such a 
plan shall be adopted is a question to be decided 
largely by the Christian nations, especially by the 


United States. 
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EDUCATION AND PEACE. 
BY ALFRED CROUSE BENNETCH. 


Benjamin Franklin said: “There never was a 
good war or a bad peace.” If this be true, it is 
the duty of every lover of righteousness to take 
a firm stand against war and in favor of peace. 

Schools and teachers do not make for peace 
as they should. In books war is emphasized and 
peace largely neglected. The victories of war 
are magnified and peaceful conquests are treated 
scantily or quite ignored. 

A committee appointed by the American Peace 
Society found that in sixty-three text-books ex- 
amined nearly thirty per cent. of the number of 
pages was devoted to war. ~« In recent books, 
however, there is a manifest improvement. 

The teacher can hurry over wars and battles 
and linger on happenings during peace. It is a 
grievous error to consider the heroism of the 
soldier as the only or highest heroism. 

The teacher should himself first see that men 
and women wlio, for the benefit of others, for 
maintenance of principle, or for the sake of 
righteousness expose themselves to danger, un- 
dergo sacrifices, suffer injury, and endure priva- 
tions, even unto death, are the truly heroic ones. 
Seeing this, teachers may lead their pupils also 
to render reverence where 
reverence most is due. 

The evils of war, the bless- 
ings of peace may be taught by 
‘wise selection from the wealth 
of oratory, poetry, and song. 
Proverb and memory gem may 
be used to give the child an im- 
pulse toward nobler thought 
and deed. 

The youthful mind should be 
‘impressed with the sacredness 
of life. When pupils come to 
see what the world would have 
lost had Gladstone and Shake- 
speare lost their lives in battle 
in the vigor of youth, then they 
may infer how much the world 
may lose whenever a youth lies 
dead upon the field of war. 
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* Then will the children, grown to manhood and 
womanhood, stand, a mighty host in advocacy of 
world+wide peace. 
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PALACE OF PEACE. 
BY IVA MAY HOUSBERGER. 

The Hague, the court capital of the Nether- 
lands, although a small city, has in recent years 
attained unusual prominence as being, im a sense, 
the capital of the entire world. 

The first Hague conference met at the call of 
Nicholas IL. czar of Russia, May 18, 1899, in the 
far-famed “House in the Woods,” a_ beautiful 
building, once the summer residence of the royal 
family, and situated a mile from the city. 

The great problem that faced the conference 
was that of universal peace. Discussion was 
long and earnest. Few questions were finally 
decided, but the recognition of the desirability of 
another conference was accomplished. Two 
wars have been fought since, but in the same 
period four important cases, involving sixteen 
leading nations, were settled by the arbitration 
court which the first conference proposed. 

June 15, three years ago, a second conference 
assembled at the call of President Roosevelt. 
Fifty-six nations sent 256 delegates. The “House 
in the Woods” was now too small, and the body 
convened in “The Hall of the Knights,” a thir- 
teenth century castle, situated within the limits of 
the city. Again discussion was long and earnest, 
and some progress toward the establishment of 
peace was made, and provision was made for 
holding, not later than 1915, a third conference of 
the world powers. This conference will take up 
the problems of maintenance of general peace and 
the possible reduction of armaments. 

Andrew Carnegie, being a guest at the confer- 
ence of 1907, and deeply interested in the move- 
ment, has presented to the government of the 
Netherlands a million and a quarter of dollars, 
wherewith to erect for future sessions of the con- 
ferences a suitable structure, which is to he 
known as the “Palace of Peace.” 
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“TOUCHED BY INFIRMITIES.” 
BY .LULU LINTON. 


They were seated in the superintendent’s office, 
James Kendrick Marvin, the efficient superin- 
tendent of the Brantwood schools, and Robert 
Vance Allison, D. D., the popular pastor of the 
largest church in the adjoining city. They sel- 
dom found opportunity for visiting, and had 
greatly enjoyed this morning hour spent in re- 
calling old times, when, as students working their 
way through college, they had been classmates, 
roommates, and the closest of friends, drawn to- 
gether, doubtless, by the hardships they endured 
during those years of struggling toward the goal 
they had set for themselves—a thorough educa- 
tion. 

Dr. Allison looked about the comfortable, well- 
furnished room; then chuckled, as he said: “This 
room would have seemed the height of luxury to 
us then, Jim. And look at our clothes, just our 
ordinary, everyday weating apparel, how does it 
compare with that we wore during our freshman 
year, Or even our commencement clothes? We 
are self-made men, Jim, or, at least, that is what 
the world would call us, but I declare I don’t be- 
lieve we look the part, do you? As you look 
back over the past now, Jim, aren’t you glad that 
we had to start in life just as we did?” 

The superintendent shook his head decidedly. 
“No, Bob, I can’t say that Iam glad. There are 
some things about my poverty-stricken boyhood 
that I can never get over, and you would be sur- 
prised if I told you what they were, for I seem 
to have almost forgotten the hard work, the cold 
rooms, the scanty provisions, and to remember 
only litile things. I remember the sting of pov- 
erty in my childhood, when I had to do without 
the little things that are commonly conceded to 
be a part of a small boy’s life—a knife, for in- 
stance. I used to stand and gaze with longing 
eyes at the array of knives in the little show case 
of the old country store, knives that were cheap 
enongh for all the other boys to purchase, but I 
never had so much as a dime to use for anything 
I didn’t strictly need. The first month’s salary 
I drew after I became a teacher, I bought this 
knife, the best one I could fine,” holding up a 
pearl-handled beauty, “but it couldn’t make up 
for the years of doing without. Another thing I 
remember vividly is the old gray brown suit I 
had to wear during my freshman year. How I 
hated it! My arms and legs were long for my 
age, and the way they shot out of that old suit 
made me tingle with mortification, and, to make 
it all harder to bear, I happened to overhear the 
prettiest, smartest girl in the freshman class 
making remarks about it. Hurt? Well, I 
should say I was, but I got even with her. I 
found that it was her chief ambition to get the 
best grades in the class, so I went to work and 
beat her in every study we took that year, At 
the end of the year she apologized for the re- 


_ marks which she found I had overheard. [| kept 


on beating her in all her work, and she kept on 
apologizing for the next three years, and in the 
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meantime we had, as_you remember, become very 
good friends, and when our college days were 
over, and I had gained a good position, I got 
even still further by marrying her. Whenever I 
mention the hard times I have passed through 
the tears spring to her dear eyes, and I know she 
is remembering that she made things harder for 
me to bear, and every time I think of that suit I 
feel the sting of having once appeared ridiculous 
to more fortunate people. Another of the old- 
time hurts was opened a-fresh this morning by 
a note from our high school principal. He has 
strictly forbidden the organization of any secret 
societies among the high school students, and it 
seems that one of his boys had broken over the 
rule, and was trying to organize some kind of 
fraternity. The principal states in his note that 
he is sending the boy to me, and wishes me to 
deal with him severely enough to discourage all 
further attempts of this nature. It brought back 
to my mind the most bitter disappointment of my 
life, having to give up being a frat man, You re- 
member what radical anti-frat men we were in our 
freshman year, when the frat people did not 
think us worth noticing, but in our sophomore 
year, when you won first place in the oratorical 
contest, and I starred in all sorts of athletics, the 
best frat in the college decided that your brain 
and my Brawn deserved recognition, and gave us 
a spike. The initiation fee and the term dues, 
however, made it impossible for us to accept, and 
I'll never forget the bitter humiliation of having 
to tell the fellows I couldn’t afford it; no, not 
while life shall last. They were good fellows, and 
took it all right when they saw how we felt about 
it, and they treated us as well as we could have 
expected, but we didn’t belong. That was the 
awful sting of it—we didn’t belong. I don't 
know why I am telling you all this, Bob, things 
that you must have felt as strongly at the time as 
I did, but I suppose your calling has given you a 
different viewpoint, and you have overcome the 
bitterness that still exists in my mind and heart. 
I can’t feel that it was right for a fellow to miss 
so much out of life. I do not understand why it 
was necessary for me to have such rigid disci- 
pline, and I can’t believe that it has helped me in 
any way.” 

There was a knock at the outer door of the 
room adjoining the one in which they sat, a room 
used evidently for private interviews. The su- 
perintendent excused himself, and dropped the 
tapestry curtains as he passed through the open- 
ing between the two rooms, but the curtains did 
not shut out the queer, husky voice of the half- 
grown boy, as he told in a *manly. way of his 
trouble with the principal. 

“Yes, I knew it was against the rules to organ- 
ize a frat in high school, and I hadn’t been do- 
ing it. I was working it up outside of school 
hours, and we were going to hold our meetings 
in Ben Smithey’s barn, I had a good crowd of 
‘em, all fine fellows,” and he named a dozen or 
more of them, with a note of pride in his yoice, 
“lve never run with them because they all 
dressed better than I could, and | only got in on 
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it because they knew I could plan it better than 
any one of them. They knew I had studied 
‘Roberts’ Rules of Order’ until I nearly had it 
by heart, and I learned the Greek alphabet last 
summer just for fun, so they appointed me to 
select a Greek letter name, and to write the 
constitution. I wrote it all out at home, and I 
had just taken it to show to some of the fellows 
as we walked home at noon, but it dropped out of 
my book, and Professor Barton picked it up. I 
—I—snatched it from him because it was private, 
you know, and I didn’t think he had any right to 
read it. I have it all here. I told the fellows I 
was going to read it to you, and they were all 
willing.” 

He read the name, the constitution, and by- 
laws of the new organization. The aim and ob- 
ject was a noble one, uplifting, pure, and whole- 
some. No boy who followed closely the rules 
he had written out could have failed in being 
benefited by them. There was a crackling of 
paper as it was folded up and replaced in his 
pocket; then the superintendent speke. 

“It’s a fine thing, Hurst, and I don’t want you 
to give it up. I will write a note to Professor 
sarton, telling him that there will be no organ- 
ization in high school against his wishes. You 
will keep it out of high school, not even talking 
it there, for I will promise him that you will not 
give him further trouble. You may meet at my 
home to-night to complete your organization, 
and, by the way, we have a room not in use which 
[ am sure Mrs. Marvin would be glad to have 
used as a boys’ club room, for she likes boys. 
It isn’t a fine room, but it will be better than a 
barn, for it is warm.” 

“That’s great!” the boy exclaimed. “I told 
the fellows you had always treated us square, 
and we'd give it up if you said so, but we wanted 
you to know tlt it wasn’t anything low down.” 

When the superintendent came back to his 
guest he said: “You couldn't help overhearing 
our conversation, and I suppose you will think 
me rather weak, but I couldn’t disappoint the 
fellow. His widowed mother takes in  wash- 
ings, and Hurst works hard at anything he can 
get to do that is honorable. He has a morning 
paper route, and no matter what the weather is, 
we hear Hurst’s cheery whistle as he tramps past 
on his long route. I usually turn over for an- 
other hour’s sleep, but when I come down I find 
my paper tucked snugly under the veranda post. 
He'll probably never have the money to belong to 
a real frat, but these boys he named, from the 
best families in town, are compelled to admire 
him in spite of his hoverty, for he leads them all 
in scholarship, and for once in his life he will 
feel that he really belongs. If I could " 
There was another knock at the outer door, and 
Dr. Allison overheard the conversation which fol- 
lowed between the superintendent and one of his 
grade teachers. 

“I am having trouble with Thomas Andrews 
again.” 

“And what is the trouble now?” 

“It is worse than usual. He has stolen Gerald 
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Mason’s knife, and not only refuses to give it up, 
but has deliberately lied about it, declaring that 
he hasn’t it in his possession. I can’t do any- 
thing more with him. Shall I send him up?” 

“Certainly, send him right up.” 

The superintendent asked to be excused again, 
and the minister caught a glimpse of a thin lit- 
tle fellow in shabby clothes as he passed down 
the hall toward that terrible tribunal, “the supe’s 
office.” 

“Good morning, Mr. Marvin,” a small boys 
quavering treble sounded through the rooms as 
the outer door opened and closed, and the minis- 
ter deliberately listened to the dialogue which 
followed. 

“Good morning, Tom. I’m sorry you had to 
be sent up again. Why didn’t you just prove to 
Miss Vincent that you did not have the knife, 
and settle it right there in your own room?” 

“IT couldn’t. I told her I didn’t steal things, 
and she wouldn't believe me.” 

“Of course you wouldn’t’steal. Did you find 
the knife?” 

“Ye-es, sir, I did, I found it under my seat.” 

“You have it there in your pocket, haven't 
you?” 

“Yes, sir, I have.” 

“Nice knife, isn’t it? 
that looked like this?” 

“No, sir. I never had no kind of one in my 
life.” 

There was no appeal for sympathy in his tone, 
just a statement of a plain, hopeless fact. 

“Did Gerald have one that looked like this?” 

“Yes, sir, he did, but that’s no sign this one is 
his’n.” 

“No, but if his knife looked like this one, and 
he had lost it, you can see how he might have 
thought this was his.” 

“Ye—es, but he needn’t a gone to Miss Vin- 
cent and said I stole hisn’, and he needn't a told 
Bess Dean that I was art old sneak thief.” 

There was a_ quiver of indignation and hurt 
pride in his voice now. » 

“How did you happen to know how Gerald’s 
knife looked?” 

“TI used to pass it from him to Bess Dean when 
she wanted to sharpen her pencil. I used to bor- 
row Jim Drake’s knife and sharpen it for her be- 
fore Gerald got his new one. I quit passing his 
knife, though, and I told him he could just get it 
to her the best way he could.” 

“And how did he pass it after you told him 
that?” 

“He—he—slid it on the floor.” 

The superintendent’s next question seemed en- 
tirely off the subject. 

“How much do you suppose a_ knife like this 
would cost?” 

“A quarter. 
Vandeman’s.” 

There was the hopeless note in his voice, as if 
the quarter might as well have been a quarter of 
a million. 


Did you ever have one 


I’ve priced ’em lots of times at 


[Continued on page 383.) 
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SCHOOL GARDENING. 


A PIONEER’S EXPERIENCE IN SCHOOL GARDENS. 
BY J. WALTER JONES; » 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
A REMEDY FOR SOME DIFFICULTIES PROPOSED. 
One part of the new scheme of education 


planned for Hillsboro was a school garden. The 
pupils were to “learn by doing.” Not only the 
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have not yet been standardized into a school 
“subject.” Indeed it is impossible to standardize 
the work wholly, because gardens must vary ac- 
cording to the crops, climate, and soil of the 
locality. Yet, many of the experiences are 
similar, and the successes and difficulties at 
Hillsboro with the remedies applied may prove 
interesting reading to teachers working in a lo- 
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ROD-SQUARE CHILDREN’S 


“three R’s,” but the “three H’s”—the head, the 
hand, and the heart—were to receive attention. 
This was provided for by a domestic science de- 
partment, a manual training department, and a 
school garden as auxiliaries to the usual courses 
in reading, ‘riting, and ‘rithmetic. Thus the 
home, the workshop, and the farm were each de- 
signed to receive a stimulus for good from the 
school work. 

Inasmuch as the departments then organized 
by a very ordinary rural district (with a million- 
aire’s assistance at the start) have continued in 
usefulness during six years, it is fitting to recount 
the successes. Manual training and household 
science, being classroom subjects and already 
standardized in form, are adopted in all first- 
class schools; but school gardens, being an out- 
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SECTIONS, SCALE 1-60, 


of-door subject where classroom discipline is 
hard to maintain, and lacking trained teachers, 
cality whose crops, soil, and climate differ 
greatly from those of maritime Canada. 

A retrospect of the first year’s experience is en- 
couraging because it reveals the ease of starting 
a novel feature of this kind. With inexperienced 
teachers, incomplete plans, rough, and not very 
good soil, excellent results were achieved. This 
was due to the work’s novelty and. uniqueness, 
which appealed forcefully to both pupil and 
teacher, and not from skill in gardening. To the 
lower grades the work was a boon, and gave 
healthful occupation to replace long hours at the 
desk. Young ones often spent as much as two 
hours a day in the garden, choosing to’ spend cle 
noon recess hour there instead of in the yard 
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playing. The garden supplied material and a 
common experience that fitted in well with com- 
position, arithmetic, nature study, and botany. 
Besides. the improved methods in the classroom, 
the home life was revivified. Dull, indeed, was 
the pupil whose school work in gardening, 
manual training, and household science did not 
produce flowers, vegetables, cookies, and shav- 
ings at home. Among the higher grades the 
same vivifying tendencies in classroom and home 
life were noted. The new branch of the educa- 
tional tree showed a natural tendency to grow 
upright into the main trunk. Possibly if educa~ 
tional traditions had not modified the teachers’ 
and the parents’ and the superintendents’ ideas 
of education, a wholesome system of education 
could have been built up with these subjects as 
central. But books and bookishness are central 
and likely to remain so. The points to observe 
are: That the school garden broadens the educa- 
tional ideal, and that given a garden area, tools, 
seed, and a little encouragement, a good garden 
may be produced for the first year by a very in- 
experienced teacher and pupils. 

But if a good garden is produced the first year, 
that is not admitting that a good one will be 
achieved in after years, for the novelty is soon 
worn away. A thoughtful teacher at Hillsboro 
could detect difficulties, any of which would mar 
the result in succeeding years. 

There was first the ubiquitous money problem. 
This was settled by determining to grow plants 
for exhibition, by propagating and selling house 
plants, by growing and selling seedlings to the 
parents, pupils, and public, and by selling garden 
products. The superintendent also granted ten 
dollars. The principal gave his note for twenty- 
five dollars to purchase seeds and fertilizer in the 
early spring, and the school trustees granted 
thirty dollars to build a 22 x 12-foot lean-to green- 
house and a hotbed. The rate-payers furnished 
manure and hauled it. When the season was over, 
all debts were paid and a balance was on hand. 
This method has been continued since 1905 with 
the same results; only the balances are larger. 
It is but fair to say that seedlings sold to the chil- 
dren for their plots were sold at less than half the 
market price, and that some work done by the 
janitor was paid for by garden funds. The suc- 
cess attending this'method at Hillsboro might 
not always be duplicated at other schools, but it 
is certain that with a horticulturist’s experience 
a garden director could produce many times more 
profit and yet increase the garden’s value from 
an educational standpoint. 

The other problems, not depending on finances, 
seemed even more difficult. There were the long 
summer holidays, the large classes, the poor at- 
tendance, the straggling little plots interspersed 
with many uncared-for ones. The garden, with 
its plots 44x15 feet, seemed to be nearly all 
walks, down which the wind and _ ladies’ skirts 
played havoc with the tender flowers that usually 
adorned the edge of each plot. Then the pretty 
flowers got plucked by passers-by. The weeds 
on uncared-for plots seeded the others and de- 
stroyed the general good appearance. The gar- 
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den was; more than one-half walks. The classes 
of forty could not be attended to effectively by 
one teacher, and some of the pupils seemed, to 
need so much assistance! 

To summarize the difficulties :-— 

1. Classes of forty could not be cared for by 
one teacher. 

2. Individual plots, 44x 15 feet, covered less 
than one-half the area. 

38. Wind, weeds; and passers-by injured the 
narrow plots. 

4. Uncared-for plots were plentiful because of 
inefficient pupils and poor attendance. 

5. The long summer vacation broke into the 
work. 

6. Walks, three and one-half feet wide, had 
to be made annually, kept clean, and manured 
like the rest of the area. 

%. The long, narrow individual plots had a 
straggling appearance, and only a rectangular 
design was possible. 

8. The pupils worked singly when they ought 
as well to be taught to work together. 

The correct solution for all. these difficulties 
was found in the section system of plots. See 
illustration. Under this system the individual’s 
plot was till preserved to him, but he was com- 
pelled to work a small plot, and even to plant his 
individual plot as one of a commfttee who owned 
the section. Thus to the individual property 
rights were secured while he had to recognize 
social rights. The former gave hit indepen- 
dence; the latter protection and help. 

The section groups were made up by the 
teacher, who was careful to place at least one effi- 
cient and ambitious pupil in each group. This 
plan minimized her charge in the garden, as, in- 
stead of forty individuals, many of whom were 
inefficient, she had only five to ten groups, who 
were quite capable of managing most of their af- 
fairs. The wise teacher was careful to offer 
prizes-and commendations for sections, and not 
for individual plots. Thus the problems of un- 
cared-for plots were settled, for the group saw 
to it that no members’ corner was neglected. 
Vacation difficulties were largely settled, because 
one, at least, of the group was interested enough 
to attend occasionally and weed the section, or 
the pupils took turns in looking after it. The 
straggling appearance of the plots was succeeded 
by well laid off garden plots with flower beds in 
the centre, away from the paths of visitors. The 
garden was laid off in permanent avenues four 
feet wide. The areas between these were plowed, 
manured, and cross streets three feet wide were 
annually located, laying off sections, or squares, 
each side of which was one rod. The rod,square 
area became the sole property of the group 
whose labels adorned it. They divided it 
up by private walks one foot wide, located a 
flower bed in the centre, and each corner formed 
an individual plot. Sometimes in the case of very 
efficient boys a section was given to two; and in 
other cases, where great inefficiency existed, 
five or six might be placed on one section. 

The seedling plants were supplied by the 
school for the most part. These were grown 
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under glass,—on window sills, in the glass house, 
in hot beds, or in cold frames. Five to twenty 
cents would supply each pupil with plants, and it 
was found that what was paid for was more 
highly valued and protected. Seedling plants 
are preferable to seeds in school gardens be- 
catise they reach a sufficient size before vacation 
to be able to survive weeds and drought. 

Many plants are not ‘suitable for children’s 
plots. These cannot be discussed in this paper, 
which is to illustrate only the section’s plot sys- 
tern. Only bulbous plants and agnual herbs are 
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to be planted in children’s plots; of the rest of 
the herbs,—perennial and biennial,—the shrubs 
and the trees and their place in the school garden, 
books could be written. There are the nursery 
plot, the dwarf fruit garden, the small fruit gar- 
den, the experimental and demonstration plots, 
the lawn and the arbors, the glass houses, the 


- aquarium, and the botanical section not discussed. 


There should also be an apiary aud many bird 
houses. But if the children’s plots are started and 
properly maintained, the rest of the school gar- 
den may be achieved later. 





There is no question but that the salaries paid the Boston teachers are fat too low. 


—Charles W. Eliot, Harvard. 
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COLLEGE ENGLISH. 


BY EDITH GILES. 


PROLOGUE TO CHAUCER'S 
TALES.— (IL) 
THE LIFE OF CHAUCER. 


The story of Chaucer’s life is brief—not be- 
cause his life is wanting in experiences that make 
life romantic and eventful; on the contrary, it is 
set in romance from beginning to end, that is, if 
living at courts, fighting in wars of chivalry, 
passing back and forth from England to France 
and from England to Italy, at the period when all 
those countries read in history like wonder 
stories ; receiving and losing the patronage of the 
great, marrying a lady of the queen’s own retinue, 
going on a pilgrimage to Canterbury, rising and 
falling in fortune, and Chaucer, bearing himself 
through all, fortune and misfortune, with the 
spirit cultivated by chivalry,—if such a story be ro- 
mantic and adventurous, ‘then surely was 
Chaucer’s. But when we have given the main 
events, which are usually milestones, to mark 
how he passed from year to year, there is little 
more to say except to see how his own personal 
character appeared through all his life. And for 
that, lacking memorials of anecdote and remi- 
niscence, we must go to his critics or draw upon 
our own judgment from his works. 

We see Chaucer first, as it were, in a painted 
portrait, a youth attending as page the Countess 
Elizabeth, wife of Lionel, Duke of Clarence. He 
wears a short cloak over red and black breeches, 
and we can imagine the fine young boyish face, 
sensitive, but keen eyed, with grave expression, yet 
a lurking hint of humor,and possibly the curled 
locks of his own young squire. It is a pleasant 
impression to begin with, and all we know before 
this is of his being a city boy, born in presumably 
the house that was his own for many years to 
come, which stood in Thames street, close to 
Walbrook. His father, a vintner, had some 
means, and his mother is supposed to have been 
an heiress, so Chaucer was well educated and 


CANTERBURY 


gently bred, trained for the place of the young 
page when he first appears. 

The Countess of Ulster had a " pesidence at 
Hatfield, and we hear of Chaucer there in atten- 
dance at Christmas holidays. This was in the 
year 1356-1357; and at that date begins the 
chronicle of the two most important associations 
of Chaucer’s life. To Hatfield came John of 
Gaunt to visit his sister-in-law, and there he must 
have met the young Chaucer. From his later 
patronage of the poet, ceasing only with Lan- 
casters death, we may be as romantic as we 
please in imaging the attraction of the page 
for the prince, and when we think of the curling 
locks and the court dress, we have a fitting sub- 
ject. Chaucer’s life for another year was spent 
chiefly at court, and then he was sent to the 
French wars, attending, with his master, on the 
king. It was an expedition of war, and Chaucer 
was no coward, for he was captured and held as 
hostage until a ransom was paid, to which King 
Edward himself contributed. Warton thinks that 
Chaucer occupied himself not only with fighting, 
but, his literary instinct alive in the romantic 
country, with studying as well the poetry of 
Provence. Skeat makes fine scorn of Warton’s 
suggestion; but we remember that the young 
squire of the Canterbury tales, even while he won 
his spurs, sang love songs and wrote amorous 
tales, and acquired all the polished arts of the 
French improvisateur. At all events, Chaucer 
followed the army to the peace of Bretigny, when 
probably he witnessed the ceremonies of the 
occasion, and went back to England, as he had 
come, in the train of his prince. He had won the 
king’s favor, as we know by his ransom, and a 
little later he was in the household of the king. 
The maid Philippa, who was in the household of 
the Countess of Ulster with him, also was with 
him in the royal household,—at least shes sup- 
posed to have been the and 
Chaucer’ S } love story has advanced as wd, for by 





(Continued on page 384.) 
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NEW SAN FRANCISCO. 

No description will make clear the marvel and 
glory of New San Francisco. The wonder is not 
that it has been rebuilt in less than five years, is 
not that it has risen from its ashes, but that it is 
the most up-to-date city in the world. There is 
nothing to compare with it, and there never was 
anything like it. 

Think, if you can, of a city of half a million 
people in which every store is new, every office 
new, every newspaper plant new, every bank new, 
every hotel new, everything new. 

When we say new we mean something more 
than recent; we mean that everything in it, about 
it, and of it is of the newest in design and equip- 
ment. 

I had stopped at the Palace hotel from 1875 to 
1906 on fifteen different visits. It was beautiful, 
but it bore no more relation to the Palace hotel 
in which I spent a week in March of this year 
than the purpling of the dawn does to the most 
glorious sunset. The same is true all along the 
line. There is to-day nowhere to be found a 
city so absolutely and charmingly modern as is 
San Francisco. 

Not alone is the material city new, but the per- 
sonality is new, the enterprise is new, the spirit 
and vigor are new. 

Think of a city facing the coming of a con- 
vention such as that of the National Education 
Association, and every hotel in the city signing a 
contracf not to insist upon two in a room, and 
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not to charge for two when there is but one, and 
not to raise the price of any room, and to provide 
rooms for state headquarters at regular rates, and 
do everything else along the same line. 

“We care more for what these thousands of 
teachers think and say of us when they get home 
than what we get out of them while they are 
here,” said the proprietor of the national hotel 
headquarters. 

The restaurant keepers, the railroad manage- 
ment, everybody is acting on that principle. 

The city has a permanent Convention League 
with funds adequate and officials everyway ex- 
perienced for this service. The school people of 
the city, under Superintendent Alfred Roncovieri, 
are organized to the limit for efficiency. , 

What is true of San Francisco is true of every 
city about the Bay, notably of Oakland, Berkeley, 
and Alameda; is true of all California from San 
Diego to Eureka and Shasta, in Los Angeles 
and Pasadena, San Bernadino and _ Riverside, 
Santa Barbara, Santa Cruz, and San Jose, of 
Fresno, Stockton, and Sacramento. 
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PENNSYLVANIA TEACHERS’ LEAGUE. 

More than 2,000 teachers of the Keystone state 
had enrolled themselves in the Pennsylvania 
Teachers’ League by the first of the year, and 
the enrollment is going on so fast that no esti- 
mate can be made of the present number of mem- 
bers. It looks as though this noble body of 
teachers may do for their state what the School 
Improvemnt Federation of Ohio has done and is 
doing for that state. 

The following legislation is desired by the 
State League: “That on and after the first day 
of July, 1911, all public school teachers of the 
commonwealth of Pennsylvania who have taught 
thirty years, twenty of which shall have been 
taught in the state of Pennsylvania, shall upon 
application be designated as auxiliary teachers. 
As soon as convenient after the passage of this 
act, all those public school teachers who are 
eligible as auxiliary teachers, as herein before 
mentioned, may file with the secretary of their 
respective districts their proofs of such eligibility. 
It shall be the duty of the school directors of 
each district within the commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania to certify at the beginning of each school 





year the number of auxiliary teachers in said dis- 


trict, together with the compensation of each 
auxiliary teacher under the terms of this act, to 
the proper person, whose duty it is te distribute 
the school funds of this commonwealth. It shall 
be the duty of the person distributing the general 
school funds of the commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania to include in the amount forwarded to each 
school district such a sum as shall pay each aux- 
iliary teacher of that district fifty per centum of 
the highest salary received by said - auxiliary 
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teacher during the last three years of active ser- 
vice in Pennsylvania as a public school teacher, 
which sum shall be provided for in the general 
school appropriation bill. All principals, super- 
intendents, supervising principals, and super- 
visors are included in the term teacher. 

“That any teacher in the public schools of the 
commonwealth of Pennsylvania, having taught 
five or more years in said commonwealth, shall 
be elected to the position permanently. No 
teacher shall be removed from ‘his or her position 
except wherein the law now provides for such re- 
moval, and then only after said teacher has been 
allowed four months in which to show inade- 
quacy of reasons for removal. 

“That a teacher who has given ten years’ ser- 
vice in the schools of the commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania shall be entitled to a_ professional 
certificate enabling said teacher to accept any 
position his or her teaching qualifications have 
shown ability to fill.” 

Such legislation will signify much more to 
the children and the schools than to the teach- 
ers, much as it will mean to them. 


ene ES 
SYMPOSIUM UN PEACE. 


Kutztown (Penn.) Normal school leads _ the 
country, so far as we can learn, in emphasizing 
the demand for universal peace. 

Pennsylvania should certainly lead all other 
states in the Union in this noble cause, for the 
state bears the name of him whose “Holy Ex- 
periment” in peace has commanded the admira- 
tion of historians, and has been the inspiration 
of artists and orators, 

“The Symposium on Peace” was an evening 
that will never be forgotten by those who were 
present at the Keystone State Normal school to 
enjoy it. 

Here are samples of the sentiments that bub- 
bled up from time to time during the evening :— 

Ring out old shapes of foul disease, 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold; 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 
Ring in the thousand years of peace! 
—Alfred Tennyson. 





Oh, Peace! Thou source and soul of social life; 

Beneath whose calm, inspiring influence 

Science his view enlarges, Art refines, 

And swelling Commerce opens all her ports. 

—Thompson. 
Saw the vision of the World and all the wonder that 
would be; 
Till the war drum throbbed no longer, and the battle 
flags were furled, 
In the Parliament of Man, the Federation of the world. 
—Tennyson. 

Our text-books, our examinations, and our instruction 
should glorify the arts of peace above the art of war.— 
Nathan C. Schaeffer. 

Shall we plant ourselves on the side of peace or of 
war? .. . Has any one ever dared to call William Penn 
a weakling? He was as brave and courageous as his 
father, the admiral.—Nathan C. Schaeffer. 

The exercises of the evening were divided into 
“The Waste of War,” “Federation and Educa- 
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tion,’ and “The Influence of the Christ.” There 
were many readings from famous orations on 
peace, and the presentation of many original es- 
says and orations on the subject. 

Elsewhere in this issue -we give paragraphs 
from the essays. 





——s eo bate 
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MR. CARROLL TO RETIRE. 


Superintendent C, F. Carroll, for many years 
the educational leader of Rochester, N. Y., the 
man who made the schools of that city among 
the first in the country through his scholarly 
ideals, professional zeal, and progressive spirit, 
will retire at the end of the school year. 

No other man has so completely transformed 
a traditional system into an intensely sociological 
system as has Mr. Carroll. Several men have 
made great changes in school work, from the 
Quincy of Colonel Parker’s day to several cities 
of remarkable transfiguration to-day, but none 
of them, past or present, has made the school 
environment serve the entire public, day and 
evening, so effectively as has Mr. Carroll in 
Rochester, and whatever may be the fate of the 
many remarkable achievements of Mr. Carroll 
in Rochester, it will be many years before the 
educators, sociologists, and publicists of the 
United States will cease to speak of the glories 
of Rochester in Carroll’s time. His has been a 
notable contribution to the cause of education. 
True, he has had significant aid from Mrs. Mont- 
gomery and Professor Forbes and others, but 
they would be the last to take from him one 
faintest word of credit. Fortunately for Mr. 
Carroll he had as a forerunner Superintendent 
Charles B. Gilbert, who gave a great impulse to 
the modernizing of the schools. 





———— + O-0-@-0o-e 
SCHOOLS AND PEACE. 


Elsewhere we speak of a symposium of peace 
at the Keystone State Normal school at Kutz- 
town, Penn. It is impossible to overstate the 
significance of the noble example of this normal 
school. — 

That war is possible among nations, otherwise 
civil and civilized, is inconceivable from any stand- 
point of manliness, morality, or humanity. It 
would be as decent for every pretended gentle- 
man to walk the streets in broad daylight with a 
belt of revolvers and bowie knives as for a nation 
to parade the high seas with a bullying navy, 

There is no argument for a fighting navy that 
is not as applicable in the case of a professor of 
theology who would claim that it was wise for 
him to parade the university campus armed to 
the teeth. 

There is no more reason why a nation should 
not submit its quarrel with another nation to law 
and order than there is why an individual should 
not submit his industrial or personal differences 
to the courts. 

Such is the force of traditon that it is probable 
that the only way to eliminate war is to educate 
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a generation to despise it, to scorn the champions 
of it, to estimate the demagogs who appeal to the 
passions of people as in the same class as the 
sneak gang that patronize a cock fight. The 
time has passed to use honeyed words in speak- 
ing of those who nurse a love for dog fights, 
cock fights, or nation fights. 

Now let the schools take up this matter 
ardently. Let us eliminate all details of war 
from our teaching; let us magnify the triumphs 
of peace; let us teach our children of the Hague 
Tribunal with the same inspiration that we were 
taught the glory of Thermopylae and the Charge 
of the Light Brigade. 

Let every one of the two hundred school days 
of the year bea peace day, and then May 18 
will be a Peace Day celebrating the conquests 
over brutal traditions for two hundred days. 


,* a. & 
ba _ — 


SANTA CRUZ, CALIFORNIA. 


There is no other resort in America with the 
combination that welcomes one at Santa Cruz, 
Calif. 

The floral glory culminates in a four-acre bed 
of a million calla bulbs and blossoms. 

The fruit rhapsody has its climax in the fact 
that from this little valley 4,000 carloads of lus- 
cious apples were shipped this year, which makes 
any other apple yield look tame. 

The seaside phases of Santa Cruz combine the 
ocean at its best with waters from Asiatic shores 
pounding rocks as rugged as at Monhegan, mak- 
ing rock-washed curios that surpass anything at 
Marblehead or Nahant, with sand beach caressed 
by the waters of Monterey bay as delicately as 
are the beaches of Revere or Nantasket by the 
waters of Massachusetts bay. 

Fishing and boating! Rarely does any seaside 
resort afford anything like as attractive sailing as 
here, while no such deep-sea fishing is possible 
from the Grand Banks to Gloucester, because no- 
where else, near shore, are there 150 varieties of 
sea fish. Lively trout glisten in mountain 
streams within easy reach of gay Casino life 
which would do credit to Atlantic City. 

Seyond all these, Santa Cruz has, what is to 
be found at no other seaside resort in the world, 
a grove of big trees, 150 of them, from forty- 
three to sixty-three feet in circumference, from 
200 to 306 feet in height, with from 100,000 to 
220,000 feet of lumber to a tree. 

All this within three hours’ ride of San Fran- 
cisco, with a route, one way, over as beautiful 
mounfain scenery as that of the White moun- 
tains, and the other (tickets always provide for 
going one way and back the other) in one of 
the most luxurious valleys in America,—the 
Santa Clara,—with .its vast orchards and match- 
less live oaks, through San Jose, Fair Oaks, 
Palo Alto, Menlo Park, and other charming 
residential cities, 

California offers innumerable attractions, but 
nowhere does she offer more of her treasures for 
the time and money than at Santa Cruz. 

OO 2 

The war on war is a noble war, 








April 6, 1935 
- EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH. 


The Conference for Education in the South, 
one of the most important agencies in the up- 
building of that section, will hold its fourteenth 
annual session in Jacksonville, Fla., April 19, 20, 
and 21. In this conference leading educators, 
statesmen, editors, lawyers, physicians, preachers, 
farmers, merchants, manufacturers, and public- 
spirited men and women of all professions and 
from all walks of life meet to-discuss in a broad, 
practical, non-technical way, the fundamental prob- 
lems of education and life in their application to 
conditions in the Southern states. The burden of 
the conference this year will be the adaptation of 
education to life, and more particularly to the 
rural life of the South. The programs of the 
general meetings and the several departmental 
meetings and round table conferences will pro- 
vide for the discussion of various phases of this 
central theme. One gertieral meeting will be de- 
voted to the question of rural co-operation. An- 
other general meeting will be devoted to the re- 
direction of elementary education. Another gen- 
eral meeting will be devoted to the problem of 
sanitation and health. One general meeting will 
be given to the problem of a higher standard 
of education for young men in_ business life. 
One session will be devoted to the meeting of 
the State Superintendents and School Improve- 
ment Workers. 

O00 0-9-0 —$_$_____—- 

State Commissioner Andrew S. Draper of New 
York did the only thing that he could do when he 
revoked the license of a high school principal 
who substituted his own answers for those of one 
of his students in the Regents’ examination. 
The wicked feature of it is that the community 
seemed to be a unit in its petition to the commis- 
sioner to condone the offence. What a condi- 
tion of things that must be! 


The late Hon. W. T. Harris well said: “The 
city school is a stronger moral factor than the 
rural school because of its superior training in 
the social habits of regularity, punctuality, 
orderiy, concerted action, and self-restraint.” 


It is not likely that Henry Vignaud’s charge 
that Columbus was the Dr. Frederick Cook of 
his day will seriously disturb Columbus or his 
place in history. 

The folk dance has a distinct mission, especially 
at this time when young people need to be di- 


rected toward wise and delightful social enter- 
tainment. 


California joins the “no public drinking cup” 
states. Kansas started the movement, which is 
becoming general. 


The first open-air school in America was at 
Porto Rico in 1904, 


New York. city has 17,000 teachers, of whom 
eighty-seven per cent. are women, 


A. I. I., Providence, R. I., June 29, 30, July ] 


San Francisco, July 8-12, 


hora 














April 6, 1911 
“TOUCHED BY INFIRMITIES.” 


(Continued from page 376.) 





“I am going to loan you a quarter, Tom, to 
get you a new knife like this, and let you pay me 
when you get to be a man, earning your own 
money.” 

“Sir?” There was astonishment, incredulity, 
and intense joy in the one word. 

“I am sure I can trust you, Tom, and I know 
you want the knife worse now than you ever will 
again.” 

There was a shuffling of feet, as if some one 
were ill at ease; then the boy’s voice broke the 
stillness of the room. 

“This might a been Gerald’s knife. He—he— 
might a been a slidin’ it over the floor to Bess, 
and she might not a seen.it, and maybe that’s the 
way it come to be under my seat. [I'll take it 
back and tell him maybe its his’n.” 

“But how will you: make it right with Miss 
Vincent? You told her you didn’t have it.” 

“T—I'll tell her that I fibbed about it, but I’m 
sorry, and I won't do it again. i don’t know 
nothing else to do.” 

“It’s the only way I know, Tom, for boys, or 
men either,—just to make the wrong right, to 
Say we are sorry, and not to do it again. 
Good-by, Tom.” 

The door opened and closed, then opened 
again, and a boyish voice, with a quiver of feeling 
in it, said: “Mr. Marvin, I forgot to say thank 
you. I'll not forget when I get to be a man, and 
I’ll sure pay you back your quarter.” 

The superintendent met the minister’s quizzical 
glance rather shamefacedly. “I suppose you 
will think I was too easy with him,” -he said. 
“Something grips me hard right here,’ putting 
his hand over his heart, “ when boys are mis- 
understood, especially the shabby ones, who do 
not seem to expect fair treatment.” 

The minister’s eyes grew moist, and he slapped 
the other man on the shoulder as he said: “And 
you wonder, Jim, why you had the hard, bitter 
struggle with life, and think you would have suc- 
ceeded better without it. I happen to know your 
reputation—the best disciplinarian who ever held 
the position of superintendent in Brantwood. 
People say you have a wonderful influence over 
boys. Do you remember Jack Winston, the 
swell of our college days, one of the fellows who 
had more money than he could spend decently? 
Do you suppose he could have understood 
Hurst’s longing for a frat, or the temptation 
which caused Tommy’s downfall in honesty and 
truthfulness? No, you know he couldn’t. Man, 
don’t you realize that all your trials and hard- 
ships have helped you to understand and sympa- 
thize with others? While you were holding your 
sessions in there, I kept thinking of Paul’s words: 
‘For we have not a high priest that cannot be 
touched with a feeling of our infirmities.’ That’s 
what we need, Jim, in the school, the church, 
the world—more of the character of that One 
who was touched with our infirmities, that we 
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may show mercy, and be ready to help those -vho 
come to us in time of need.” 
—_——— + 6-0 o-4-o 
THE FOUR-ROOM SCHOOL. 
BY HENRY SABIN. 


In considering the real value of any theory the 
testimony of one who has had actual experience 
ought to be of great worth. In a late number 
of the Journal of Education Superintendent. Wil- 
liam E. Chancellor. of South Norwalk, .Conn., 
advocates a school year of forty-eight weeks as 
none too long for the most effective work. I 
once had some experience along that line. The 
first graded school,I ever attempted was in 1853 
in Naugatuck, Conn, then a_ small village, in 
which the rubber’ industry furnished the main em- 
ployment of the inhabitants. Charles Goodyear 
was then a recent memory, and the housewives 
used to tell stories of his coming in just as the 
dinner was taken up, and asking the privilege of 
putting a piece of rubber gum in the oven to heat 
while he ate his dinner with the family. 

Several districts united to form what was then 
called “The Union School District,” and erected 
on the village green a small, but very tasty, 
building of three rooms, well furnished for 
school purposes. It was a good example of the 
consolidated, district of to-day. 

The directors were willing to pay fair salaries, 
and the people were enthusiastic in the support 
they gave the teachers. But, in the excess of 
their zeal, the authorities forgot to shorten the 
school year, but left it at forty-eight weeks, or 
forty-four weeks of school excluding vacations. 
The fall term began the first Monday in Septem- 
ber and continued eleven weeks, followed by a 
week’s rest. Then another term of eleven weeks 
and a week’s vacation, and so on to the end of the 
year. I think, however, the second and third 
quarters were not separated by any vacation, so 
as to give the boys who came in for the winter 
as much time as possible for continuous work. 

I do not remember that ‘there was any com- 
plaint of too much school, or of over-worked pu- 
pils. In the lower classes the attendance was 
very generally the entire forty-four weeks, while 
in the higher grade the older boys and girls at- 
tended as was most convenient or as their cir- 
cumstances permitted. 

Some other things are to be noted. There was 
no fixed and unalterable course of study. The 
individual pupils who were sufficiently advanced 
in arithmetic were allowed to take up algebra. 
Geography and history had a place when the chil- 
dren gave evidence of sufficient mental capacity to 
cope with those branches, of which the teacher 
was the sole judge and arbiter. Our day of bur- 
densome averages and per cents, had not yet ar- 
rived upon the stage. 

Too many of the schools in our smaller villages 
are burdened and fettered by a graded course, 
hoping thereby to have the school placed upon 
the accredited list. I do not see the benefit 
which accrues to the school from it. On the con- 
trary, it seems to me that many of these small 
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schools would be greatly benefited if the cast- 
iron course of study. were treated as Colonel 
Parker wished to treat the spelling book, thrown 
out of the window, 

Equally true is it that in these smaller schools 
examinations, and promotions based upon them, 
should be very largely dispensed with. If the 
instructor is in as close touch with the class as he 
ought to be, there is no occasion for the employ- 
ment of so much machinery in determining class 
Standing ‘f you want to insure the best results, 
search for a teacher who has an abundance of 
common sense, and then give her freedom. 

When you tell a teacher that she must not step 
over that aroitrary line which some one with 
superior mind has fixed, for fear of displeasing 
“that some one,” or that she must not use the 
method she deems best because the prescribed 
course of study does not allow it, you kill the 
teaching spirit, and, as far as her usefulness is 
concerned, you miight as well kill the teacher her- 
sel, 

I 1emember this old-time village school with 
the greatest pleasure, chiefly because through 
this “freedom to teach” I was able to get in close 
touch with the pupils, as I never have been able 
to do in later years. One of the pupils of this 
old school died the other day, seventy years old. 
Her daughter, in talking to a mutual friend, said 
to him: “If you ever write Mr. Sabin, I wish you 
would tell him How much mother enjoyed his last 
letter.” 

Again, I hope the day is not far off when the 
accredited list will be abolished, and the colleges 
will come back to the old-fashioned entrance ex- 
amination, reasonably rigid, and calculated to 
test, not alone the candidate’s knowledge, but his 
habits of study as well. The college which makes 
this attempt would undoubtedly fall off in atten- 
dance, but it would get the choicest cream when 
scholarship was considered, as it is not considered 
under present methods. 

In addition to this, the small high school would 
then come into its own again, for it is there that 
the pupils gather those habits of careful study 
which stand him in good stead when he comes 
into the rivalry which exists in the college class. 

These four-room schools need the attention of 
educational thinkers more than the high schools 
of the great cities. They need not enriching, but 
pruning; not a wonderful growth of foliage, but 
that culture which produces fruitage and endur- 
ing strength. 
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The drift to cities is not so much that people 
appreciate city life as that factori¢s and mills are 
built there, and workmen must follow the factory. 


Dr. Max Balff of Worcester, who devised the 
“quin a milla microscopia,” which magnifies 
5,000 times, is now experimenting upon a plan 
for utilizing the scheme of Dr. Minosuke 
Yamaguchi, a Japanese, a graduate of Yale, of 
the medical school of Western Reserve, and now 
a post-graduate student at Columbia, for photo- 
graphing thought. 


April 6, 1915 
COLLEGE ENGLISH. 


[Continued from page 379.] 





1466 we read of Philippa Chaucer. The mar- 
riage plainly met with royal favor, for Philippa 
Chaucer was endowed with a pension, perhaps for 
being a namesake of the queen’s. 

In 1369 Chaucer went again to France. This 
time the influence of French poetry upon him is 
unquestioned, for, by this time, he was writing 
poetry, and memorializing Blanche, the wife of 
John of Gaunt, in “The Boke of the Duchesse.” 

Among his friends he seems to have been 
known’ as a writer of love lays, and these poems 
suggest that another besides the Philippa whom 
he married had earlier held his heart. But of 
that we have conjecture only. So far as the 
records go, Philippa Chaucer was an attractive 
woman, beloved of her patroness, the queen, 
whom she attended, and of John of Gaunt and his 
lady. Possibly the sighs of Chaucer’s earlier love 
poems were laments for a love she herself with- 
held for a season. 

Be that as it pleases us to imagine, Chaucer’s 
literary work seems to have been a recognized 
fact when he went on his second campaign into: 
France. 

For ten years after his return from France 
Chaucer was employed in services diplomatic and 
otherwise at court, and in 1472 or 1473 
he was sent to Italy on business of a similar 
nature, evidently a mission that required di- 
plomacy and a knowledge of how to make lan- 
guage persuasive. The mission was to the duke 
at Genoa, but it is supposed that Chaucer went 
to Padua as well at this time, and that he dis- 
cussed literature with Petrarch (who died the 
next year), and that he learned from Petrarch 
the story of Griselda, since Petrarch was him- 
self at that time making a study of the Latin 
version. Also, it is possible that he met 
Boccaccio. Whether or not he spoke with these 
earnest pioneer apostles of the Renaissance, he 
met their spirit on their native soil, and found it 
kindred to his own. Mr. Stopford Brooke says: 
“When he came back from these journeys he 
was a new man. He threw aside the romantic 
poetry, much in vogue, and perhaps laughed at it 
then in his gay and kindly manner in one of the 
Canterbury Tales. Almost all of the poems (of 
the years between 1373 and 1384) are either in- 
fluenced by Dante or adapted from Petrarch and 
Boccassio. a 

We understand from Mr. Brooke that Chaucer 
felt in Italy the spirit of'the Renaissance; from his 
own work we know he felt its fervor, spiritual 
and religious; its. human interest, by which man 
began to care to serve mankind in a genuine and 
practical sense, putting aside artificial sentiment 
for clear judgment of motive and action and true 
feeling; its intellectual awakening to seek for cor- 
rect meanings by deep and strict study, and to 
give just interpretations by honest criticism. AI? 
this work of the Renaissance Chaucer felt and re- 
sponded to in Italy, and he carried its spirit back 
to England and displayed it in his work. It is 
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natural that his work of this period, so imbued 
with the force of his awakened interest, should 
show the influence of its source; that it should be 
less original, less distinctively English than that 
that came later; at the same time it was shaking 
off the artificiality of the French romantic in- 
fluence. In 1378 Chaucer went again to Italy, 
but we doubt if this visit had the same interest as 
the first. At any rate, he kept on writing 
through these years, and still his work shows the 
influence of foreign impression in subjects drawn 
from the classics, and in style and treatment fol- 
lowing the Italian models. 

Being close to the goverriment as he was, 
Chaucer’s fortunes naturally went up and down 
with the variable turns of history. For the next 
several years he was both in and out of favor with 
the royalty, so far as it meant bestowal of pen- 
sions, and he was occupied with various city 
offices. For some years he was comptroller of 


the customs, where he was kept too busy for the. 


leisure that he loved to give to writing; but after 
a while, perhaps by favor of the queen, he was 
relieved as a permanent deputy. In 1386 he sat 
in parliament ; and at this time the fortunes of the 
Duke of Lancaster sank in the scales of fate, 
and Chaucer’s fortunes suffered with his patron’s. 

For a while Chaucer knew what it meant to be 
a poor man. The leisure he had formerly sighed 
for was now enforced by the loss of his position, 
most of his income departing with it. At this 
hard time occurred the death of his wife as well, 
but the more assiduously did Chaucer set himself 
to writing, and the Canterbury Tales, already be- 
gun, proceeded. 

Again, however, Lancaster superseded Glou- 
cester in influence at court, and Chaucer’s hours 
of leisure were again filled with business; also 
his pensions began again, and days of affluence 
returned—for a season. 

It was not a long season, however. - Losses 
came again; losses so great that Chaucer was 
forced to go to the exchequer for small loans. 
The stringency of his circumstances is evident in 
the fact that he borrowed lightly and paid back, 
to return to borrow again. His pensions fell be- 
hind, and after a while, being now infirm as well 
as poor, he was so far in debt as to be sued. The 
story reads like a tragedy after the brilliant 
pageantry of years of court and showers of 
favors,—the aging poet, poor even to want, so 
poor as to petition the king for an allowance of 
wine, hiding, with the protection of letters from 
the king, from arrest from debt. Tyo years were 
allowed him to live in safety, and at their end so 
few months were left him that it mattered very 
little anyway. However, the story does not end 
quite so sadly. Henry of Lancaster succeeded to 
the throne of Richard of York, and to be a Lan- 
castrian was to be a friend of Chaucer’s. His 
meagre annuity was increased to more than 
double; his allowance of wine was continued ; and 
in the last year of his life he leased himself a 
house standing near to Westminster Abbey. He 
arranged for the lease for fifty-three years, should 
he live so long to hold it.” As it was, he lived 
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something less than a year longer. But, at least, 
we can feel they were months of peace, of the 
leisure that he long desired, free from strain of 
penury again; again held in loving remembrance 
of the king, and so bringing his life to its end full 
of years and honors such as he deserved. 

We have seen how Chaucer was influenced by 
the Renaissance in Italy, and how the character of 
the work of Petrarch and Boccaccio impressed his 
work; but in these authors he must have felt an- 
other influence, deeper than the study of classicab 
literature and the demand for a correct as well as 
a polished art. Petrarch, Boccaccio, and Dante 
did more for Italian literature, and for all litera- 
ture, in their making their work distinctively na- 
tional. And this influence Chaucer also received 
from them, although we may not doubt that it 
was an influence so directly natural to him that it 
came to him from within rather than 
from - without. After his return from his 
second mission to Italy, when he wrote first 
under the stress of labor and then under the 
stress of poverty and care, his own work became 
so truly English that it has never been surpassed 
in native character. Mr, Brooke says: “He made 
our tongue into a true means of poetry.” He 
loved England; he loved the English tongue. 
With all his love of chivalry his imagination was 
not carried away by the glories of other lands; 
their glories he perceived, and their influence 
shone round him as a light from brilliant skies; 
but in the atmosphere of England he found his 
breath of life, and the life which England gave 
him he put into his verse. It was a life that out- 
lived his own little day of fortune and misfortune; 
a life that will persist as long as there is an Eng- 
lish tongue to express it; and a life that gave im- 
mortality to the name of Geoffrey Chaucer so 
long as English literature has a place among the 
great voices of earth. 

STATE INSTITUTIONS IN NORTH DAKOTA. 

Mr. Editor: Your editorial note on page 186 of the 
Journal of Education for February 16 does not repre 
sent the exact facts in the case of the North Dakota 
legislature’s relation to state institutions, 

It is true that the senate committee on appropriations 
was made up largely of senators from counties within 
whose boundaries there is no state institution. On the 
contrary, the House of Representatives made up their 
committee on appropriations entirely from members 
representing counties in which state institutions are lo- 
cated. 

The latter has been the uniform practice in the state 
up to the present session. It is needless to say, per- 
haps, that up to the present date the committee in the 
lower house seems much more liberal in the treatment 
of state institutions than the Senate committee. 

Yours very truly, 
George A. McFarland. 
State Normal school, Valley City, North Dakota. 
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Prussia’s population by latest census is 
40,157,573, a gain of 5,685,064 in ten years, or 
sixteen per cent. 


To run mad on a fad is worse than the curse 
of conservatism. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


ELEMENTS OF ZOOLOGY: By Charles B. Daven- 
port of the Carnegie Institution, Washington, D. C.., 
and Gertrude C. Davenport, formerly of University of 
Kansas. New York: The Macmillan «Company. 
Cloth. 12mo. 508 pp. Price, $1.25, net. 

A scientific volume of which both authors and pub- 
lisher may well be proud,—the authors for the abun- 
dant and accurate subject-matter, and the publisher for 
the splendid typography. It is a revised edition of a 
work issued some years ago. Because zoology is a rap- 
idly growing science such re-writing of former treatises 
is to be expected. Additional discoveries along bio- 
logical and ecological lines necessitate revisions. It 1s 
a volume for use in secondary schools and colleges. It 
is to accompany the field and laboratory study of anl- 
mals from the least organized in the list up to the 
mammalia—the most highly organized. It is ably writ- 
ten and arranged, doing the joint-authors the greatest 
credit. Then besides the textual matter there are 426 
excellent illustrations, many of which are from photo- 
graphs, as—for instance—of a rattlesnake just ready 
to strike, and then having subsided just after striking. 
The closing chapter is a brief history of the science of 
zoology, with pictures of Galen, Swammerdam, La- 
marck, Cuvier, and many others. It is a very compre- 
hensive piece of work. 


NEW YORK STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT'S 
REQUIREMENTS FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
Selections for Study and Memorizing, Poetry and 
Prose. Riverside Literature Series. Extra number 
CC. Boston, New York, Chicago: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. Paper. 121 pp. Price, 15 cents. 

Here are the selections made by the New York de- 
partment of education for elementary schools, all of 
which are in this booklet for fifteen cents:— 

First year—“All Things Beautiful,” Cecil F. Alexan- 
der; “Rock-a-By Lady,” Bugene Field; “Making a 
House,” Josephine P, Peabody; “The Wind,” Christina 
G. Rossetti; “O Lady Moon,” Christina G. Rossetti; 
“What Does the Bee Do?” Christina G. Rossetti; ‘“‘The 
Sunbeams,” Emilie Poulsson; “The Wind,’ Robert 
Louis Stevenson; “Where Go the Boats,” Robert Louis 
Stevenson; “Foreign Children,’ Robert Louis Steven- 
son; Mother Goose Rhymes. 

Second year—“One, Two, Three,” Henry Cuyler Bun- 
ner; “Wynken, Blynken, and Nod,” Eugene Field; “The 
Owl and the Pussy-cat,” Edward Lear; “The Brown 
Thrush,” Lucy Lareom; “Seven Times One,” Jean 
Ingelow; “Lady Moon,” Lord Houghton; “The Journey,” 
Josephine P. Peabody; “The Wonderful World,” W. B. 
Rands; ‘“‘How Many Seconds in a Minute?” Christina G. 
Rossetti; “America,” Samuel F. Smith; “My Shadow,” 
Robert Louis Stevenson; “The Swing,” Robert Louis 
Stevenson. 

Third year—‘Marjorie’s Almanack,” Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich; “O Littl Town of Bethlehem,” Phillips 
Brooks; “November,” Alice Cary; “Praying and Lov- 
ing,” Samuel Taylor Coleridge; “A Child’s Prayer,” 
Matilda B. Edwards; “A Boy’s Song,’ James Hogg; 
“The Violet,” Lucy Larcom; “A Visit From St. Nicho- 
las,” Clement C. Moore; “Bobolink,” Clinton Scollard; 
“Fraidie-Cat,” Clinton Seollard; “The Sandman,” Mar- 
garet Vandegrift; “Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean,” 
David T. Shaw. 

Fourth year—‘Sweet and Low,” Alfred, Lord Tenny- 
son; “Fairy Folk,’ William Allingham; “The Night 
Wind,” Eugene Field; “Jack Frost,” Hannah F. Gould; 
“September,” Helen Jackson; “The Village Black- 
smith,” Henry Wadsworth Longfellow; “The Children’s 
Hour,” Henry Wadsworth Longfellow; “The Blue- 
bird,’ Emily Huntington Miller; “The Wind and the 
Moon,” George Macdonald; “The Crow,” Clinton Scol- 
lard; “The Sandpiper,” Celia Thaxter; “The Barefoot 
Boy,” John Greenleaf Whittier; “Lucy Gray,” William 
Wordsworth. 

Fifth year—“The Brook,” Alfred, Lord Tennyson; 
“Robert of Lincoln,” William Cullen Bryant; “The 
Tree,” Bjornstjerne Bjornson; “To-day,” Thomas 
Carlyle; “Old I[ronsides,’ Oliver Wendell Holmes; 
“October’s Bright Blue Weather,” Helen Jackson; 
“The Ship of State,” Henry Wadsworth Longfellow; 
“The Builders,” Henry Wadsworth Longfellow; “Home, 
Sweet Home!” John Howard Payne; “Warren’s Address 
to the American Soldiers,” John Pierpont; “Lullaby for 
Titania,” William Shakespeare; “The Blue Jay,” Susan 
Hartley Swett. 

Sixth year—“Before the Rain,” Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich; “The Flag Goes.By,” Henry Holcomb Bennett; 
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“The Year’s at the Spring,’ Robert Brorning; “Con- 
cord Hymn,” Ralph Waldo Emerson; “The First Snow- 
Fall,” James Russell Lowell; “The Coming of Spring,” 
Nora Perry; “Sheridan’s Ride,” Thomas Buchanan 
Read; “Puck and the Fairy,” William Shakespeare; 
“The Quality of Mercy,” William Shakespeare; “May,” 
Frank Dempster Sherman; “July,” Susan Hartley Swett; 
“The Burial of Sir John Moore at Corunna,” Charles 
Wolfe. 

Seventh year—“Sir Galahad,” Alfred, Lord Tenny- 
son; “A Song of Love,” Lewis Carroll; “The Chambered 
Nautilus,” Giiver Wendell Holmes; “The Star-Spangled 
Banner,” Francis Scott Key; “Scythe Song,” Andrew 
Lang; “The Arrow and the Song,” Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow; “Spring,” Henry Wadsworth Longfellow; 
“Summer,” Henry Wadsworth Longfellow; “Autumn,” 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow; “Winter,” Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow; “The Finding of the Lyre,” James 
Russell Lowell; “Columbus,” Joaquin Miller; “The 
Name of Old Glory,”’ James Whitcomb Riley; “A Song 
of Clover,” Helen Jackson; “A Visit from the Sea,” 
Robert Louis Stevenson; “Farewell! A Long Farewell to 
All My Greatness!” William Shakespeare; “Jog On, Jog 
On,” William Shakespeare. 

Eighth year—“The Bugle Song,” Alfred, Lord Tenny- 
son; “Battle-Hymn of the Republic,” Julia Ward Howe; 
“‘Recessional,”’ Rudyard Kipling; “Gettysburg Speech,” 
Abraham Lincoln; “On Books” (from “Books and Cul- 
ture’), Hamilton Wright Mabie; “On Books” (from “My 
Study Fire’), Hamilton Wright Mabie; “Opportunity,” 
Edward Rowland Sill; “Breathes There the Man with 
Soul So Dead,” Sir Walter Scott; “Hark, Hark! The 
Lark,” William Shakespeare; “At Morning,” Robert 
Louis Stevenson; “The Song of the Camp,” Bayard 
Taylor; “The Angler’s Reveille,’ Henry Van Dyke; 
“O Captain! My Captain!” Walt Whitman. 


PAUL HEYSE’S L’ARRABBIATA. Edited by Steven 
T. Byington. Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 16mo. 
82 pp. Price, sv cents. 

A German text of one of Heyse’s novels, and his most 
noted work. It is quite brief, in fact a short story, 
written in the charming surroundings of Sorrento, 
Italy, where he and the young poet Scheffel were spend- 
ing the winter. The style is purest German. It is a 
favorite text for first and second-year work. The edi- 
tor, in addition to an introduction and notes, gives a 
number of exercises for translating English into Ger- 
man, and a complete vocabulary. A half-dozen pages 
treat of the principles of translation, a helpful though 
unusual feature. 


PRACTICAL GUIDE TO GERMAN PRONUNCIA- 
TION. By Edward A. Grossman. New York: Pub- 
lished by author. Cloth. 16mo. 49 pp. Price, 50 
cents. 

This little work must not be measured by its com- 
paratively few pages, but by its real merit in giving in 
a simple and direct way a phonetic transcription of the 
sounds of the German language. Many who have 
found themselves with a fairly good reading and writ- 
ing knowledge of German have also found themselves 
puzzled by their inefficiency in German pronunciation. 
Here is a little book that will help them just where 
they need help. It is by a German, as his name indi- 
cates. And he has had thirty years’ experience in 
teaching German both in the Faderland and in America. 
= oe his theme, and better than that he helps us 

now it. 


PILGRIM STORIES. By Margaret B. Pumphrey. 
Chicago: The Rand-McNally Press. Cloth. 12mo. 
Illustrated. 255 pp. Price, 45 cents. 

As the three-hundredth anniversary of the landing of 
the Pilgrims approaches, more and more will the inter- 
est in them be increased. And here is a choice group of 
stories about them prepared by a competent hand. 
These stories are of Pilgrim life in England, in Holland, 
and in America. They are narrated in simple language, 
for they are specially provided for children of the third 
and fourth grades. And they are all handsomely illus- 
trated by line drawings by Lucy Fitch Perkins, which 
are of decided merit, and help to make the little -Pil- 
grims much more realistic. The cover also is most at- 
tractive, being black outline on pearl-gray cloth. 
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TRY MURINE EYE REMEDY 


for Red, Weak, Watery Eyes, and Granulated Eyelids. 
No Smarting—Just Bye Comfort. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


EMS of educational news to be inserted 
| under this heading are solicited from 

hoo] authorities in every state m the 
Union. To be availabie, these contributions 
should be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not later 
than Friday preceding date of issue, 








MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


April 5, 6, 7: Nortnern Minnesota 
Association, St. Cloud; president, 
T. A. Erickson, Alexandria. 


April 6, 7, 8: Southeastern Iowa As- 
sociation, Keokuk, Iowa; presi- 
dent, Frank L. Smart, Davenport. 


April 6-8: Southern Illinois Associa- 
tion, Carbondale, Ill. 


April 7, 8: Northern State Teachers’ 
Association of South Dakota, 
Aberdeen, 8S. D. 


April 11-14: Eighteenth Convention 
of the American Physical Educa- 
tion Association; president, G. L. 
Meylan, New York city; secretary, 
J. H. McCurdy, Springfield, Mass. 


April 13, 14, 15, 1911: Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Association, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


April 13, 14, 15, 1911: Alabama Edu- 
cational Association, Mobile; 
president, A. F. Harman, Selma. 


April 14, 15: Annual meeting of the 
Wisconsin Superintendents and 
Supervising Principals’ Associa- 
tion, Milwaukee; president, J. T. 
Hooper, Ashland. 


April 19, 20, 21: Conference for Edu- 
cation in the South, Jacksonville, 
Fla.; P. P. Claxton, Knoxville, 
Tenn., secretary. 


April 24: Federation of Colleges of 
Illinois, Kankakee. 


April 27-29: Georgia Educational 
Association, Macon, Ga.; _presi- 
dent, Superintendent Roland B. 


Daniel, Columbus; secretary, Su- 
perintendent Clifford Smith, La- 
Grange. 


April 28: Fairfield County (Conn.) 
Teachers’ Convention, Bridgeport, 
Conn.; president, Frederick S&S. 
Camp, Stamford; secretary, Miss 
M. Louise Collins, Stamford. 


May 5, 6: Illinois Superintendents 
and Principals’ Association, De- 
Kalb. 


May 11,12, 13: Bastern Art and 
Manual Training Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Philadelphia; president, 
Arthur D. Dean, Albany, N. Y.; 
secretary, Eva B. Struble, Newark, 


N. J. 
May 12: New England Association of 
School Superintendents, Boston 


Latin school, Boston; Bernard M. 
Sheridan, president; Payson Smith, 
Augusta, Me., secretary. 


June 12, 14, 1911: Virginia Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Schools for 
Girls, Farmville, Va. 


June 15, 16, 17: Annual State Asso- 
ciation meeting at Bluefield, West 
Virginia. 


June 27-29: Kentucky Educational 
Association, Owensboro; president, 
T. J. Coates, Richmond; secretary, 
T. W. Vinson, Frankfort. 


June 27-30: Maryland State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Braddock 
Heights; Hugh W. Caldwell, 
Chesapeake City, secretary. 
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June 29, 30, July 1: American Insti- 
tute of Instruction, Providence. R. 
1.; Edwin U. Andrews, Greenwich, 
Conn., secretary. 

July 8-12: National Education Asso- 
ciation, San Francisco; Mrs. Ella 
Flagg Young,-Chicago, president. 

July 14, 15: Illinois County Teach- 
ers’ Association, Normal, Il. 


July 25-28: Examination for Teach- 
ers’ Certificates, Springfield, Ll. 


oo 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 

NORRIDGEWOCK. Frederick G. 
Davis, who succeeds Mrs. L. R. Fol- 
som as superintendent of schools, is 
twenty-two, and is the youngest 
superintendent in New England. He 
has had two years in the University 
of Maine. 

VERMONT. 

The special lecturers for the Uni- 
versity of Vermont summer school 
have been announced. They are as 
follows: Dr. Henry Holt, the author 
and head of the New York publish- 
ing house; Professor James R. 
Wheeler, professor of Greek, Colum- 
bia University; President Charles H. 
Spooner, Norwich University; Dean 
G. H. Perkins and Professors M. D. 
Ogle and Alfred Larsen of Univer- 
sity of Vermont. , 

The Vermont State Library Com- 
mission will hold an institute for the 
benefit of the librarians of the state 
at the university the first week In 
July. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The bill to allow the 
city of Boston to erect a new High 
School of Commerce within the 
limits of the Back Bay Fens was fa- 
vorably reported in the Senate last 
Friday by the committee on cities. 

The House committee on ways and 
means, to which was referred the 
Senate resolve for an annual appro- 
priation to the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology of $100,000 for 
ten years, reported last Friday that 
the resolve ought to pass on condl- 
tion that it is amended so as to make 
the payment of the $100,000 a year 
the last five of the ten years condi- 
tional upon the institute’s receiving 
$1,000,000 from other sources by 
1917. 

There is every probability that the 
high schools of Boston will all abol- 
ish evening dancing parties. This 
will result from the unanimous re- 
port of the principals that they be 
abolished. 

At the largest-attended hearing 
ever held by the committee on cities 
of the legislature, the elementary 
teachers’ assistants of Boston March 
29 received assurance at the state 
house that the long-sought-for raise 
in salaries} would be given them. 
These teachers are to receive an in- 
crease of $48 minimum and $96 
maximum, to be met by an increase 
on taxes of ten cents next year and 
ten cents the year after. Mayor 
Fitzgerald, Chairman: Joseph Lee of 
the school committee, and former 
Attorney-General Herbert Parker, 
who represented the teachers, are to 
hold a conference, at which they will 
agree on a Dill to amend the one 
which is now before the legislature, 
which calls for fifteen cents in 1911, 
giving a maximum salary of $1,200 
instead of $936 as at present. Miss 
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Katherine A. Kiggen, who was ti» 
petitioner originally for the legis) -- 
tion, stated that in drawing up tle 
bill the estimate was based on prob- 
able needs for the future, and as tie 
city had been enriched by the Quincy 
Shaw estate and others, it would 
seem that a cause so just and rea- 


sonable should receive favorable 
action, 
BRIDGPWATER. Through the 


generosity of a graduate of the Nor- 
mal school, the natural science gar- 
den connected with the school is to 
have a modern greenhouse, with all 
the modern appliances necessary to 
increase the efficiency of the natural 
science course at the school. The 
cost of the building will be about 
$6,200. The greenhouse will be con- 
structed of iron and will be in three 


parts. The first will be known as 
the head house, and will contain the 
heating apparatus, place for tools, 
flower pots, etc. The second div 


sion will be devoted to a laboratory 
for class work under glass and with 
all conveniences for the efficient car- 
rying on of class work in the most 
approved manner. The third will be 
the greenhouse proper, and will be 
arranged so as to carry to completion 
the work of the laboratory. This 
greenhouse will be a most modern 
structure with all the appurtenances 
strictly up to date. 

SOUTH HADLEY. Mount Hol- 
yoke College is raising a fund of half 
a million dollars, the income of 
which is to be devoted to the In- 
crease in salaries. 

WORCESTER. A trade school 
for girls is to be established by the 


trustees of the Worcester trade 
school. An addition to the Bnglish 
high school which will virtually 


double the size of the present build- 
ing, and which will cost $175,000, 1s 
to be recommended to the school 
committee by the sub-committee on 
high school accommodations. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 
ROCHESTER. Superintendent 


Clarence F. Carroll has resigned to 
take effect July 15. This is in ac- 
cordance with his purpose-as stated 
to his friends more than a year ago. 
He has declined to be considered in 
connection with the superintendency 
of any large city. He does not care 
to assume the responsibilities of such 
a system’s management. 


NEW YORK CITY. Stirred by 
the proposal of the board of educa- 
tion to pay men teachers in the ele- 
mentary schools $720 a year, or $60 
less than is paid to street sweepers, 
officers of the Association of Men 
Teachers and Principals have issued 
a statement, which, they insist, 
proves that it is impossible for a 
self-respecting man to live in New 
York city on the salary offered by 
the board. The lowest total of ex- 
penditures on which a self-support- 
ing man teacher can preserve re- 
spectability in this city is placed at 
$925 by the association. The dis- 
crepancy between this figure and the 
salary offered by the board of educa- 
tion must make it plain that the city 
cannot expect to fill the places with 
men who will make desirable teach- 


ers. 

Phe following additional instruc- 
tors for the New York University 
summer school have been an- 
nounced: Lewis Perry, assistant pro- 
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Free 
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You can make your text-books last TWICE as long by 
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Inside Protection. 
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ts Holden Patent Book Cover Company 
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fessor of English in Williams Col- 
lege, who will give a_ thirty-hour 
course in American literature and a 
sixty-hour course in English poets of 
the nineteenth century; Dr. Ernst 
Bryant Hoag of the University of 
California, who will give a_ thirty- 
hour course in public health and a 
sixty-hour course in school hygiene. 
The lectures in Dr. Hoag’s courses 
will be supplemented by laboratory 
work and field excursions to various 
points of interest in the city, which 
will illustrate the principles studied. 

Bernard Cronson, principal of Pub- 
lic School No. 26 of New York city, 
was fined $1,200, or four-months’ 
salary, by the board of education 
two weeks ago on charges of gross 
misconduct, permitting corporal pun- 
ishment, and general inefficiency. 
As a Boston daily aptly asked, 
“What would be the charges neces- 
sary for dismissal?” 


VIRGINIA. 
LYNCHBURG. James Shelby 
Thomas, dean of the Virginia Chris- 
tian vollege of Lynchburg, will bDe- 
come commissioner of education of 
the southern commercial congress on 
June 1. 





CENTRAL SFATES. 


NEBRASKA. 


OMAHA. The Nebraska School- 
masters’ Club, Superintendent W. M. 
Davidson, president, had one of the 
best meetings in its history in this 
city on March 24. Victor Rose- 
water, editor and publisher of the 
Omaha Bee, was the distinguished 
non-professional speaker, and his ad- 
dress gave great satisfaction to the 
_members. He said that with all 
poss*“lity of progress the schools 
had not fallen behind in the onward 
march of civilization. The principal 
professional addresses were by Pro- 
fessor G. A. W. Luckey of the de 
partment of education at the State 
University, and Professor Chatham 
of the same institution, and County 
Superintendent W. A. Yodes. 

LINCOLN. Dr. Clarence A. Ful- 
mer has been made chancellor of 
Nebraska Wesleyan University to 
succeed Dr. W. J. Davidson. With 
his selection many features of *en- 
largement are to be inaugurated. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


We are indebted to State Superin- 
tendent Francis G. Blair of Illinois 
for the following emphasis upon a 
remarkable tribute that is being paid 
a man in his lifetime:— 

‘He saved the school lands.’ 

“This is the inscription on the base 
of a full length statue of William H. 
H. Beadle, a school teacher. Beadle 
is seventy-two now. He Was a 
brevet brigadier-general of the Civil 
war when he went to Dakota as sur- 
veyor-general thirty years ago. He 
got in the way of the political ring 
by aspiring to be territorial delegate 
and possible future senator from the 
new state of South Dakota when it 
should be created. So they shelved 
him, as superintendent of public in- 
struction, at a salary of $50 a month. 
But Beadle saw his chance and took 
it. He aroused such a popular de- 
mand that when the time came for 
writing the new state constitution he 
forced into it a provision making it 
unlawful to dispose of any school 
lands for less than $10 per acre. 
Since that time lands in South Da- 
kota have risen enormously in value. 
The average per acre of school lands 
during the last year was $50.40, in- 
stead of $10. There are over 2,500,- 
000 acres still to be sold, and when 
all are gone the state will have real- 
ized a sum considerably larger than 
a hundred million dollars for its edu- 


eational fund. As a_ result of 
Beadle’s work the same _ provision 
was later inserted in the constitu- 
tions of North Dakota, Montana, 
Wyoming, Idaho, Washington, and 
Oklahoma. Enthusiastic educators, 
public-spirited citizens, and espe- 


cially school children, joined in con- 
tributing to the fund for the statue, 
to be placed in the capitol.” 


MINNBSOTA. 

By invitation President George E. 
Vincent, who has now assumed full 
responsibility as head of the State 
University, was invited to address 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


lM. C. HOLDEN, Secy. 






the state legislature recently, and his 
reception was such as has never been 
given any other man who has ever 
addressed them. 


CHISHOLM. Superintendent J. 
B. Vaughn of this city has been 
elected president of the Northeastern 
Minnesota Association, with F. N. 
Burrall of Duluth as vice-president, 
and Superintendent Noah A. Young 
of Eveleth as treasurer. 








SUMMER TERM OF THE 
University of Maine 


The ninth annual Summer Session of 
the University of Maine will begin 
July 3rd and continue for six weeks. 

Thorough courses in English, Class- 
ics, Modern Languages, Sciences, 
Mathematics, Education, History, 
Political Economy, Domestic Science, 
and Agriculture. 

The expenses are very low. The lo- 
cation is an ideal one for summer work. 
A special effort is made to meet the 
needs of teachers. 


For information address 
President Robert J. Aley, 
Orono, Maine. 





NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


at University Heights 
SEVENTEENTH YEAR 
JULY 5—AUGUST 15, 1911 


One hundred and twenty-five courses, 
by fifty specialists, arranged especially 
for teachers. Education, Manual Arts, 
Music, Domestic Art, Domestic Sci- 
ence, School Gardens, Languages, 
Philosophy, Psychology, History, Eco- 
nomics, Sociology, Accounting, Mathe- 
matics and Sciences. 

For bulletin address: 

G. C. SPRAGUE, Registrar, 
New York University, N. Y, City. 





University 

of Vermont 
Summer School 
July 3 to Aug. 11 





Special courses for TEACHERS. 
Science for COLLEGE CREDIT. Courses in ELEMENTARY AGRI- 
CULTURE, MANUAL TRAINING, DRAWING, HOME ECONOMICS 
and LIBRARY SCIENCE. 

The University is situated on the shore of Lake Champlain between 
the Adirondack and the Green Mountains and enjoys many natural 
advantages,—cool climate, beautiful scéne 
varied topography affording a wide range o 
For information address J. F. Messenger, Director, Burlington Vt. 


College courses in Arts and 


, historic surroundings, @ 
study in natural science, 
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WISCONSIN. 
MADISON. One hundred and 
seventy-five students are enrolled in 
the classes in journalism at the Unl- 
versity of Wisconsin this year, which 
is fifty per cent. more _ than last 
year. One hundred and fifty-three 
of these students are taking up 
magazine and newspaper work, and 
twenty-two are in the classes in ag- 
ricultural journalism. The courses 
in advertising have 160 students en- 
rolled. To encourage the building 
of solid concrete silos by farmers, 
the college of agriculture of the uni- 
versity has begun “silo-building clir- 
cuits,” consisting of a number of 
farmers in a community to whom the 
college lends moulds necessary for 
the construction of the concrete silos. 
The new plan is expected to encour- 
age the construction of solid con- 
crete silos, whose worth in a dairy 
community has been amply demon- 
strated during the past ten years, as 
well as to demonstrate to the farm- 
ers the advantages of co-operation In 
enterprises of this sort. The most 
effective methods for cultivating 
sandy soil and securing good crop re- 
turns from otherwise worthless land 
are presented in a new bulletin of 
the Wisconsin agricultural experi- 
ment station of the University of 
Wisconsin, prepared by Professors 
A. R. Whitson and F. J. Sievers of 
the soils department. The future of 
Wisconsin as the great dairy state 1s 
assured with such excellent instruc- 
tion as the State University offers, 
and with the population of Germans 
and Scandinavians which has proved 
itself so adaptable to dairying and 
agriculture. 





SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 


FRESNO. This city of less than 
25,000 population has twenty-five 
men in its teaching force. 

OAKLAND. This city has one 
exceptional feature. The board of 
education has an astronomical ob- 
servatory of high order. A Mr. 
Chabot left a fund for such an ob- 
servatory, but the board of educa- 
tion makes an additional annual ap- 
propriation. On the high school 
grounds is an observatory building 
which includes a fine school auditor- 
ium. The astronomers in charge of 
the observatory are doing many 
things of a high order. 

BERKELEY. Superintendent 
Frank E. Bunker has established and 
enforced the rule that no one can 
teach a modern language in this city 
who did not learn it in childhood 
and has not always spoken and 
written it. No one can equip him- 
self for such a position in Berkeley 
in a university course alone or by 
traveling in Europe. 

SANTA ROSA. The state so 
planned it that Arbor Day this year 
came on Luther Burbank’s birthday, 
and it was made a Burbank day 
throughout the state. 


COLORADO. 


DENVER. On Friday, March 24, 
8,000 alumni of the Denver high 
school during the last twenty-five 
years celebrated the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of W. H. Smiley’s con- 
nection with the Denver high school, 
the past nineteen years as principal. 
In the afternoon at the famous city 
auditorium 10,000 people assembled. 
President James H. Baker of the 
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are so closely related that she is fated to do without the 


Woman’s 
nealte 


hota 


Happi- 


ness if she does not possess Health——and strength—to bear the 


physical and other troubles which aré sure to come sooner or later. 


And what good can a woman be to herself—to her family and 


others—if she suffers unduly, has headaches, backaches, lassitude? 


Yet there is no good reason to endure these symptoms of poor 


bodily condition because better health and greater happiness 


are assured by 


BEECHAM’S 





PILLS 


and with better health there is a good chance of happiness, useful- 





ness and improved looks. 


Beecham’s Pills keep the stomach, 


liver, bowels—all the organs of digestion and elimination—in 


good order. 


When these are right the whole body is enabled to 


do its work well—pains disappear, the skin becomes bright and 


clear, the eyes snappy, full of light and charm. 


Just a few doses 


will prove the value of Beecham’s Pills to you, 


At any druggists, 10c., 25c. the box. 


The directions with every box are of especial value to women. 











State University presided, and Govy- 
ernor Shafroth made the principal ad- 
dress, although many distinguished 
citizens spoke. In the evening seyv- 
eral hundred prominent citizens of 
the state tendered him a banquet, 
with addresses by President Baker, 
Superintendent C. E. Chadsey, H. M. 
Barrett of Pueblo. Mr. Smiley is a 





graduate of Harvard, and taught 


eight years before he entered the 
faculty of this high school. He is 


one of the leading citizens of Colo- 
rado, and has served the state on 
many occasions with distinguished 
ability. 

Plans are on foot for one of the 
most elaborate and  admirably- 








HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES.. 





The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Chicago, 39 Jackson Blvd. 
405 Cooper ~~ 
Portland, Ore., 611 Swetland Bidg. 


New York, gy lei 


Washington, 1505 Penn, Ave. Denver, Col., 


BOSTON 


2-A Park Street. 


Berkeley, Cai,, 2142 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cai, 238 Douglas Bidg. 





Che James F. McCullough Ceachers’ Agency 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


All calls for teachers direct from school authorities. 
tent teachers in demand. REGISTRATION FEE, $1, 00. wae US. 


tions. Com 
JACKSON BOULEVARD 


Positive persona] recommenda- 





KELLOGG’S AGENCY 


31 Union Square, New York, Est. 1889 


Supplies College men and women on 


short notice for high grade positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph or 


Phone. No advance fee. 





The Pittsburgh Teachers’ Bureau 


CHARLES R, COFFIN, A. M., Manager. 


Two years’ REGISTRATION FREE, for a limited time. 


3823 California Avnu, N.., Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Some New Books. 





Title. 


Annals of Educational Progress in 1910 

The Queen of Orplede 

The Steel Workers 

The Feeding of Crops and Stock 

New Illustrated Natural History of the Cniggunegh 

Adventure + oo 

Foods and Their Adulteratior. . 

The Professor’s Myste 

A Beginner’s History oF Boye 

| work ws Traeedy ws yh an 
espeare’s y of Mac 

The Dweller on the Threshold 

A Spanish Grammar 

The Individual and - pane 

The Makin’s of a Gir 

The Assembly Peso ‘Book. 

The Alchemy of Thought 

The Garland of Childhood 

Familiar Trees and Their Leaves. 

Old Count 

Selections from Byron 

Live Issues in Classical Study 

The Romanee of Book-Selling 

Your Ferces and How to Use Them 

A History of New England Fisheries 


Author. 


Inns of England ......... Maskell & 


Price. 
$1.25 


Publisher. 


J. B. Lippincott, Phila. 
Fitch Charities Publishing Co., “ 
Hall Dutton & Co. be 'N. Y. 


The ‘Macmillan —,,.** 1.50 
mah Blakiston Co., "Phila. 4.00 
tings Bobbs- Merrill Co., Yndianapolis 1.25 
" Cashman Houghton Mifflin Co.. Boston 1.60 
Manual! Arts Press, Peoria, Ill. 1.00 
Silver, Burdett & Co., N.¥. — 
Century Co., 4 1.10 
Warren Longmans, Green & Co, * 
Baldwin Bad iger, Boston 1.50 
McGuire 1.59 
Maxwell [Eds.]} C. C. Birchara & Co., * 
Jacks Henry Holt & Co., N.Y. 
Withers hae ~ = 
Mathews Appleton & Co., “ 
Gr age & Co., Boston 
Tucker Ba.) ~ aie & Co., a4 
Harrington ™ * - 
Mumby Little, Brown & Co., ts 
Larson Progress Co., Chicago 
McFarland Univ. of Pennsylvania, Phila. —— 


1.50 


1.50 


.30 
5 
4.50 








equipped civic centres in the United 
States. The people are ardently for 
it. 

April 20 is the date set by the 
educational committee of the cham- 
ber of commerce for the observance 
of Colorado day, when the _ school 
children of the city will be given op- 
portunity to do their share toward 
advertising the advantages of Colo- 
rado. On Colorado day forty or 
more speakers will address the fifth, 
sixth, seventh, and eighth grades in 
the public schools. Their subjects 
will pertain to the advantages of 
Colorado. Each pupil in the four 
grades in all the schools will then 
write an essay on what they have 
heard about Colorado in the form of 
a letter sent to some friend outside 
the state. Besides describing the 
advantages of Colorado as a place of 
residence, every letter will contain 
an invitation to the recipient to visit 
Denver in 1915, the year of the 
Panama-Pacific exposition in San 
Francisco. Prizes will be given by 
the chamber of commerce for the 
best essays written on the subjects 
outlinéd by the speakers. 

By an agreement drawn up by the 
park board, the school board, and 
the board of management of the Den- 
ver Playgrounds Association, a city 
playgrounds commission has been 
organized to take charge of Den- 
ver’s playground system. The or- 
ganization of the commission is the 


most important step taken in respect 
to the playground movement in Den- 
ver. It means not only the exten- 
sion of the playground system, but 
the birth of the school playground. 
It means the co-operation of the 
school board. Playgrounds will be 
maintained in connection with every 
school in the city. The school board 
will share the cost of construction 
and maintenance of the various play- 
grounds with the park board, with 
the result that the total appropria- 
tion for the playground system will 
be greatly increased from this year 
on. For this year alone there will 
be $10,000 more to spend than last 
year, the school board having agreed 
to vote that amount to be added to 
the park board’s appropriation. The 
number of instructors will be 
doubled and the play of the children 
directed not only in the city play- 
grounds, but in the school play- 
grounds as well. The new commis- 
sion will make the Denver play- 
ground system the most extensive 
and most complete west of Chicago. 

Dr. Elizabeth Cassidy, the first 
woman county commissioner in the 
state, has entered upon 
a square deal platform of publicity 
and honor that reveals a condition 
that justifies all that Judge Ben B. 
Lindsey said in his Everybody arti- 
cles, She shows herself to be as big 
as any man in the country ia clear- 
ing up nasty official conditions. 


The Study-Guide Series 


Study-Guides for the Historical Plays of Shakes- 
genres for study of Historical fiction, Idylls of the 

ing, etc., arranged for college classes and clubs. 
Send for description. 


For Use in Secondary Schools 


The Study of Ivanhoe, The Study of Four Idylls, 
—college entrance requirements. 


H. A. DAVID#Os, Cambridge, Mass. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 


Mass. For both sexes, For catalogue 
address the Principal, A.C. BOyDEN, M. A. 








TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, Massachusetts. 
Coeducational. Department for the peda- 
gogical and technical training of teachers of 
the commercial subjects. 5 ASBURY P1tT- 
MAN, Principal. 


WATERVLIET. 


MENEELY & co. BEI 18 


en Reliable cnunen, 
~ 4A ma CHIM 


pearly 140 Joos: tae, as. B 


BROWR’S 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


can be depended upon to relieve Sore Throat, 
Hoarseness, Coughing Spells and all lung affece 
tions. They have done this for half a century, 
Absolutely harmless—contain no opiates, 

Price, 25c, 50c and $1.00. Sample free 
John I. Brown & Son Boston, Mass, 











UTAH. 
The state has an emphatic anti- 
cigarette and anti-cigarette paper 
law. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


ORBGON. 

Reed College should be watched by 
all interested in American college 
education. The ideals set for the 
new college are far more radical than 
those of our older institutions, and 
the results should be interesting if 
not instructive. No conditional stu- 
dents will be admitted,.and the col- 
lege does not even bind itself to ad- 
mit all those who present the neces- 
sary scholarship credits and the re- 
quired certificates of good character. 
Personal interviews with the presi- 
dent will have a part in determining 
a student’s chance of getting into 
this Utopian college where there 
will be no fraternities, no intercol- 
legiate athletics, and where the stu- 
dent is to get “many times his 
money’s worth.” 


FOREIGN 


PHILIPPINES. 

Dr. Murray Bartlett, dean of the 
Episcopal cathedral in Manila, has 
been chosen president of the Univér- 
sity of Manila. 


-" 





On one occasion a person entered 
Professor Agassiz’s room with a pic- 
ture which he desired to sell, de- 
nominated a “Bird’s-eye View of 
Cambridge.” The professor con- 
templated it for a moment, jifted his 
eyes, looked at the vender of the 
picture, and said with hiss charac- 
teristic accent: “Well, I thank my 
God zat I am not a bird.” 

The true hero isn’t the, man who 
never loses his courage in ‘the face of 
danger, but the man wh® goes and 
does things knowing all, the time 
that he is scared.—Somerville Jour- 
nal, 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


B. F. KEITH’S THEATRE. 

One of the features next week is 
Louis Simon, who last appeared here 
as the principal comedian in “Katy 
Did,” and who will produce one of 
the funniest sketches ever put on in 
vaudeville, “The New Coachman.” 
A new feature will be Lou Anger, a 
western comedian in a German 
soldier character. Barry and Wol- 
ford will be seen in a new comedy, 
“At the Song Booth’: Oscar Lor- 
raine, the wonderful impersonator of 
famous violinists, and a big feature 
for the children will be Maude 
Stickney’s circus, with some of the 
most intelligent trained animals that 


have ever been seen on the stage. 
Annie and Effie Conley are also 
booked for that week. 
—___—__@¢——_ - —_——_—_ 
THE MAGAZINES 
—Among the important features 


of the American Review of Reviews 
are two articles apropos of the -fif- 
tieth anniversary of the attempt to 
form a southern confederacy and the 
resultant Civil war. One of these 
articles, by Rev. Randolph H. Me- 
Kim, gives “Some Glimpses of the 
Confederate Army,” illustrated with 
photographs of camp and _ garrison 
scenes taken during the war and 
never before published. In the ac- 
companying article Admiral French 
BH. Chadwick, U. 8S. N.; explains the 
part played by the federal navy in 
bringing about the fall of the con- 
federacy. Other interesting and 
timely topics treated are “Uncle Sam 
on Police Duty.” “The People’s Pri- 
maries in Chicago,” “The Serious 
Bernard Shaw,” “Defective Children 
in School,” “The Vital. Question of 
School Lunches,” “Arnold Bennett: 
A New Master in English Fiction.” 
The editorial department, “The 
Progress of the World,” gives spe- 
cial attention this month to the situ- 
ation in Mexico, the causes of the 
unrest there, the mobilization of 
United States troops on the frontier, 
and other matters of current interest 
eoncerning our neighbors to the 
Southwest. This materia] is illus- 
trated with ‘snapshot photographs 
taken during the last few weeks. 
The frontispiece of the number is an 
interesting portrait of Hon. Champ 
Clark, speaker of the next House. 

—‘The New Science of Manage- 
ment” is the subject of an article by 
Will Irwin in the March Century, 
the first of a series to present anu- 
thoritatively and forcefully the facts 
and possibilities of the present 
“Awakening of the American Bust- 
ness Man.” “The thing is not new,” 
explains Mr. Irwin. “Its beginnings 
go back thirty years. Briefly stated, 
this new principle is the application 
of that scientific method which Dar- 
win brought into the world, first, to 
the individual operations of men in 
industry, and, second, to their collec- 
tive operations.” 

—St. Nicholas is to have a series 
of papers, for boys big and little, on 
“The Battle of Baseball.” by C. H. 
Cluady. The papers will run through 
the playing season, and, wherever 
possible, every play of importance 
and every point will be illustrated 
with an actual concrete 
which really happened upon a regu- 
lar league field, showing just what 
was done, how it was done, and 
who did it. 
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T™ Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


TEACHERS® AGENCIES. 


A FLOOD of applicants is what superintendents fear when Ae gran whether te 
a c: 


pply to an Agency. But as a matter of fact a flood of applicants is just 
what they avoid. For instance, December 27, 1910, Superintendent Medden of Seneca Falls 
come to our office to fill an immediate vacancy 
in English. We telephoned over long dis- 


tance to a candidate whom we considered 
admirably suited to the position and she 
made immediate personal — and was appointed. We named 
no other. How else coul e have secured a teacher with so few 





APPLICANTS 


C.W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, 


“= BREWER \vemed 


t 
NS FILLE 





7O Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mer. }' 
introduces to Col 


MERICAN:: : TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools, and Fam ies 


and FOR EIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Goy- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools to parents. Call on 


or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY “2S...” 


C. J. Albert, Manager 


Twenty-sixth year. Best Schools and Colleges everywhere our permanent clients. YOU want 
tor our new booklet “‘Teaching as a Business.”” Western Offices, Realty Building, Spokane, 
Washington; Idaho Building, Boise, Idaho. 


COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


We want competent teachers for desirable positions. We operate throughout the entire 
West. We fill positions in all lines of Educational Work. 
FRED DICK, Ex-State Superintendent, Manager, 425-6-7 Exchange Building. Denver, 
Colorado. Eastern office: 401 Market St., Harrisburg, Pa., Southern office: 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 














PECIA LISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 
High, Preparatory and Norma) School+ and Coll ges in I epn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some res =. 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $00 to $70 per month, For further 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
C. V. Bank Building, Harrisburg, Pa., 230 Empire Building, Denver, Cole. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Aseists Teachers in obtaining 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel 8t., Albany, N. ¥- 








SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (inc.) 
HENRY SABIN, Fouaded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SABIN 
Pres. Sec. and Treas, 


During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we cam 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ° “:.2‘rentor strece Boston” 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning thts publication. 





HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for — r 
people. Free registration to reliable candidates. Serv free to schoo) ciake 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, Naw York, N. ¥- 





The PARKE 


incident 7 





TEACHERS 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, spateto™ wt: 
Ninth year. Enrollment in’ two meies at 
rice of one. Our free literature tells what we 
ave done for others. Address either office. 2 





A COME WEST Where It Pays to Teach 
rp service unique in the educationa ° € do not se 
PLACING you printed notification blanks telling you to “ go after” vacancies, or ru- 
mored vacancies. We write up and the employer a special bound 


upon your qualifications, a preparation, personality, credentials and 
be mee This costs us money, but it places you in the position you desire. 


Kindly send me your booklet, “A Placing Agency for Teachers, The 
Way it Works.” 
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Our latest 
School. Census 


just completed, shows a heavy increase over the 
highest previous total of Remington Typewriters 
used in business schools, It shows a 2 to I Rem- 
ington majority over any other typewriter. 


The Remington is the World’s 
Standard Typewriter 


Henee it fol- 
lows that ‘‘Miss 
Remington”’ is 
the world's 
standard typ- 
ist, and the 
number of 
“Miss Reming- 
tons’’ is grow- 
ing every day. 
They know by 
experience that 
it pays best to 
operate the 
best. 








Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 
New York and Everywhere 








Aiiyhes Candies of Rare Quality 


Sold by Sales Agents everywhere and at 
55 Retail Shops in Principal Cities 














Come Back 


Through Geyserland and 
the Storied Northwest 


From the N. E, A. meeting at San Francisco, 
July 8 to 14 


(Tickets on Sale June 27 to July 5, Inclusive.) 
The round-trip to San Francisco direct, returning via 
Portland, Tacoma or Seattle, through the Columbia River, 
Puget Sound, Cascade and Rocky Mountain regions, on the 


Northern Pacific Railway 


is but $77.50 from Chicago, $72.50]from St. Louis, proportion- 
ately low from all eastern points. Take the Great Lakes 
steamer trip, in connection. 


Yellowstone Park 


The side-trip rate for tive‘and a half days jaunt through 
“ Wonderland,” by way Of the official entrance, including 
hotel accommodations and stage fare, is only $55.50. 
The trip through the Fertile 
and Scenic Northwest is an edu- 
cation in itself, to say nothing of 
the physical benefits and the 
pleasure. Full particulars and 
free illustrated books of the trip 
upon request. Ask for ‘‘Land of 
Geysers.”’ 
C.E. FOSTER, District Passeazer Agent 
207 Old South Building, Boston 
A. M. CLELAND, Gon. Pass‘: Agent; 
Si. Paul. 



































WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


A few unsolicited testimenials from recent patrons: 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 


“The r ore I know of your work as a Teachers’ Agency, the 
more pleased I am with the solid, consistent work you are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notioces.’’ 


From a Massachusetts grammar master: 


**] thank you most heartily for your very courteous treat- 
ment of me throughoutall our dealings with each other. I feel 
perfectly satisfied with the place which you secured for me.” 





From a Maine teacher: 


**] want to thank you for obtaining such asplendid position 
for me. peyie | feel that I am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactory, and I am very happy in my work.’’ 


From the principal of a large New York high 
schooi: 


“Enclosed please find my check. 
‘‘With very kind regards and thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was managed, I am very truly yours.” 


From a New Jersey superintendent: 


* Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 
us Miss She already has shown that she merited your 
confidence. We are looking fora first grade teacher and a 
second grade teacher. If you have some one that you can 
recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss ——~— 
please put us in communication with them.” 





From a Vermont teacher: 


“I have been very much pleased with the werk of your 
ency in keeping me well posted in regard to vacancies in 
th a of the country, and |appreeiate your services very 
much indeed. 
“ Thanking you for your good work in my behalf, I am 
“ Very truly yours.”’ 
Calis are aJready commencing to come in for next 
school year. Send forregistration blank and circular. 
Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 
ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager. 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston,Mass. 
Long Distance Telephone 



























